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Critical Interval 


There has long been need the industrial world for 
low-cost, high-performance permanent magnets. Recent 
the General Motors Research Laboratories 
show promise meeting this challenge the application 
new preparation techniques new materials. 


Coercivity Variation 
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Color-enhanced transmission electron micrograph 


properties characterize 

desirable permanent mag- 
nets: large coercivity (magnetic 
hardness resistance demag- 
netization) and high remanence 
(magnetic strength). Higher-per- 
formance magnets are required 
reduce further the size and weight 
wide variety electrical 
devices, including d.c. motors. 
Such magnets are available, but 
the cost the materials necessary 
produce them severely limits 
their use. The research challenge 
select, synthesize, and mag- 
netically harden economically 
attractive materials comparable 
quality. 

Prominent among 


tive materials candidates are alloys 
composed iron and the abundant 
light rare earths (lanthanum, 
cerium, praseodymium, neodym- 
ium). Investigations conducted 
Drs. John Croat and Jan Herbst 
the General Motors Research 
Laboratories have led the dis- 
covery method for magneti- 
cally hardening these alloys. 
means rapid-quench tech- 
nique, the researchers have 
achieved coercivities Pr-Fe and 
Nd-Fe that are the largest ever 
reported for any rare earth-iron 
material. 

Drs. Croat and Herbst 
selected praseodymium-iron and 
neodymium-iron based upon fun- 
damental considerations which 
indicate that these alloys would 
exhibit properties conducive 
permanent magnet development. 
These properties include ferro- 
magnetic alignment the rare 
earth and iron magnetic moments, 
which would foster high reman- 
ence, and significant magnetic 
anisotropy, crucial prerequisite 
for large coercivity. 

That these materials not 
form suitable crystalline com- 
pounds, essential requirement 
for magnetic hardening tradi- 
tional methods, presents major 
obstacle. Drs. Croat and Herbst 
hypothesized that metastable 
phase having the necessary prop- 
perties could formed cooling 
molten alloy sufficiently 
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rapid rate. They tested this idea 
means the melt-spinning tech- 
nique, which molten alloy 
directed onto cold, rotating disc. 
The cooling rate, which can 
varied changing the surface 
velocity the disc, can easily 
approach 100,000°C per second. 
The alloy emerges the form 
ribbon. 


researchers found that 

variations the cooling rate 
can dramatically affect the mag- 
netic properties the solidified 
alloys. particular, appreciable 
coercivity achieved within nar- 
row interval quench rate. 

Equally remarkable, synthe- 
sis and magnetic hardening, two 
steps conventional processing, 
can achieved simultaneously. 

analysis and electron 
microscopy the high coercivity 
alloys reveal unexpected mixed 
microstructure,” states Dr. Croat. 
“We observe elongated amorphous 
regions interspersed with crys- 
talline rare earth-iron compound.” 

Understanding the relation- 
ship between the coercivity and 
the microstructure essential. 
The two scientists are now study- 
ing the extent which the coerci- 
vity controlled the shape and 
composition the amorphous and 
crystalline structures. 

“The development sig- 
nificant coercivity important 


and encouraging step,” says Dr. 


Herbst, “but practical application 
these materials requires 


improvement the remanence. 


Greater knowledge the physics 
governing both properties the 
key meeting the commercial 
need for permanent magnets.” 


THE 
MEN 
BEHIND 
THE 
WORK 


Drs. Croat and 
Herbst are Staff 
Research Scien- 
tists the Phys- 
ics Department 
the General Motors Research 
Laboratories. 

Dr. Croat (right) received his 
Ph.D. metallurgy from 
State University. His research 
interests include the magnetic, 
magneto-elastic and catalytic prop- 
erties pure rare earth metals and 
their alloys and compounds. 

Dr. Herbst (left) received his 
Ph.D. physics from Cornell Uni- 
versity. addition the magne- 
tism rare earth materials, his 
research interests include the 
theory photo-emission and the 
physics fluctuating valence 
compounds. 

Dr. Croat joined General 
Motors 1972; Dr. Herbst, 1977. 
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The future transportation here 
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The driv reacts, in turn, by steering, accelerating 
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assess the performance 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


—Excerpt from the Review's 
founding editorial, 1961 
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When auditors turn editors 


The IRS leaning the nonprofit press 
and First Amendment fight building 
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please new crowd 
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Buffaloed the energy boom 


The Western press grazes the edge whopping story 
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generation grow 


That’s why the time grow the next generation’s wood and paper 
products today, which exactly what doing Boise Cascade. 

Today, we'll plant six seedlings for every tree harvest, 
and we'll nurture and protect them until they come age...so 
more tomorrow. 

Today, we'll explore new growing and manufacturing methods 
that promise more trees per acre and more wood and paper per tree. 

Today, we'll use our logging and manufacturing by-products 
make useful things like chunk bark for gardens and particleboard 
for furniture. 

And we'll burn much what’s left over for energy. 

aim supply the next generation all the Boise Cascade 
wood and paper products ever the one after that... 
and the one after that... 

Wood and paper products are our life’s blood, and plan live 
long time. 


Boise Cascade Corporation 
Wood and paper for today, trees for tomorrow. 
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CJR/David C. Carter 


Asking for trouble 


The case the Alton (Illinois) Telegraph, 
which was sued for libel for memo that was 
never published, has created furor the 


newspaper industry. But the 


experience the Grass Valley Union, 
small daily tucked into the Sierra foothills 
150 miles northeast San Francisco, goes 
the Telegraph case one better. 

John Trumbo, thirty-four-year-old wire 
editor and reporter the 12,000-circulation 
paper, which owned Pioneer News- 
papers, spent several months early 1980 
checking into rumors that local evangelical 
minister had engaged some ungodly acts. 
Reverend Bill Mansdoerfer, the director 
the North Star Christian Academy, small 
school for troubled teenagers, and radio 
preacher broadcasting about dozen sta- 
tions nationwide, had allegedly been in- 
volved embezzlement and drug abuse. 

One the many people Trumbo inter- 
viewed, doctor whose son had once at- 
tended the school, alerted Mansdoerfer the 
fact that had become the target news- 
paper investigation. Two days later, Trumbo 
received call from North Star official ask- 
ing him right out what was fishing for; 
they had long conversation. 

Two weeks after that talk, April 1980, 
the umbrella organization that administers 
the academy, Outreach International, 
brought slander suit against the Union and 
Trumbo. The $5.4-million suit, which after 
lengthy pretrial proceeding finally due 
heard early next year, claims that Trumbo 


Reporter John Trumbo: Slanderer? 


slandered the minister stating, among 
other things, that was addicted De- 
merol, that embezzled money from col- 
lection plates, and that his nineteen-year-old 


was the street for im- 


moral 

Mansdoerfer’s attorney, Maurice Moyal, 
says the suit was filed partly because the 
rumors that spread result the news- 
paper investigation were costing the school 
$20,000 month donations. feel the 
First Amendment doesn’t give anyone 
and that includes newspaper reporters the 
right defame anyone else, even it’s 
the context interview verify infor- 
says Moyal. The minister’s own 
interpretation, broadcast last August local 
radio station KNCO, distinctly more 
ethereal: could be, believe, God’s 
way stopping the unmerciful attack 
Christian leaders across the nation through 
the press and investigative 

If, the Union’s lawyers believe, the 
slander suit’s real purpose muzzle 
Trumbo and the paper, has been largely 
successful. The paper has run few stories 
about the academy, including two-part se- 
ries the school’s failure obtain state 
license for receiving referrals 
county probation department, and another 
two-parter North Star’s failure pay the 
federal government more than $20,000 
payroll deductions. But, according news- 
room sources, another story, written 
Trumbo and focusing Mansdoerfer’s 
academic credentials, has been spiked 
early executives Grass Valley 
and Pioneer’s Seattle headquarters, de- 
spite its having been cleared attorneys for 
the paper. 

Furthermore, the Union reportedly has not 
pursued some enticing leads that emerged 
from depositions taken the case. One re- 
porter, noting that the paper was recently 
also slapped with (unrelated) libel suit, 
says, gun-shy this point that 
anybody were say ‘sue,’ just 
Neither Trumbo nor Union editor 
Jack Moorhead would discuss the slander 
suit its impact the paper. 

The suit has caused some alarm the in- 
dustry. Dave Halvorsen, managing editor 
the San Francisco Examiner, says that 


the suit successful, end with re- 
porters going into interviews with open 
palms, saying, whiz, here’s reason 
for asking this question and hope doesn’t 
offend 

Terry Francke, counsel for the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association, adds, 
run afoul. you were diligent enough 
check out rumor with one source, then 
second, then third, multiply the 
danger being sued for 

But, with the exception front-page 
story Peter King earlier this year the 
San Francisco Examiner, the suit and its 
implications have received little coverage 
the California press. Some Union reporters 
say newspapers may wary because 
suspicion that Trumbo, devout Christian, 
may have been overly zealous his pursuit 
the story. 

But the lack attention the case has re- 
ceived may have more with the 
Union’s own reticence. this point, Union 
attorney Robert Johnson maintains, 
the legal issues are startlingly adding 
that believes too much publicity the na- 
tional media might multiply the number 
slander suits filed against other newspapers. 

the date the trial approaches, Trum- 
bo’s investigation Mansdoerfer continues 
not for publication the Union, but for 
use its lawyers the defense. 

Nadine Joseph 


Nadine Joseph writer and journalism 
instructor Mills College Oakland. 


All the president’s men 


The Reagan may yet, like 
some its recent predecessors, become con- 
sumed with paranoia and spite toward the 
press. But, the president’s first press re- 
ception any indication. the White House 
and its press corps feel nothing but mutu 
admiration and fondness for one another. 
Usually underdressed and cynical, the 
seventy reporters, producers, and 
cameramen who attended the off-the-record 
affair August seemed slicked-down 
and excited early arrivals junior prom. 
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they and their families waited for Reagan 
the immaculate lawn outside the Coral 
Casino Beach and Cabana Club the Mar- 
riott Santa Barbara Biltmore Hotel, they be- 
held the handiwork Joseph Canzeri, one 
Reagan’s most skilled advance men: buffet 
tables creaking under piles smoked sal- 
mon, tenderloin fillets wrapped bacon, es- 
cargots baked French dough, oysters 
the half-shell, glorious assortment 
cheeses, fresh fruit, and jelly-bean cake. 
Chefs stood ready cook scampi Pernod 
and fettucini Alfredo order. 

people know how live and how 
spend said one reporter who had 
covered two previous presidents, tone 
hovering between admiration and reproach. 
would never have seen spread like 
that the Carter Ford 

Then the Man arrived. Unencumbered 
Edwin Meese and the other protective gear 
that had surrounded him throughout his 
month-long stay California, the president 
and Nancy waded slowly into the sea 
guests who waited shake their hands. The 
producer the event, deputy press secretary 
Larry Speakes, coaxed shy spouses and 
children Reagan’s side. Reporters, like 
mailroom boys joshing with the boss 

company picnic, seized the opportunity for 


CHRONICLE 


some mild and deferential kidding. 

President, you’ve been using 
name without NBC corre- 
spondent John Palmer said Reagan, who 
cocked eyebrow anticipation what 
was coming. Palmer explained had just 
watched rerun 1952 Virginia Mayo 
film, She’s Working Her Way Through Col- 
lege. And there had been Reagan, playing 
college professor named, all things, John 
Palmer, who, one point the film, be- 
comes very drunk. Right there before Palmer 
and the assembled guests, Reagan launched 
into replay the twenty-nine-year-old 
scene, delivering several outrageously slur- 
red lines verbatim. was disconcerting 
see president the United States drunk, 
even pretending, but the performance got 
rave notices from onlookers. 

With the president such fine spirits, 
ABC’s Sam Donaldson, the court jester 
the White House press corps, couldn’t resist 
trying out some his own lines. heard 
the Russians were going shoot off rocket 
but then stopped the last minute they 
found out you were Donaldson 
said, slyly alluding Reagan’s restful sleep 
the night the two Libyan planes were shot 
down. The president grinned. 

the crowd, Reagan 


Movie Star News 


‘Gracious host: White House reporters were 
treated escargots and reenactment 
drinking scene from this Virginia Mayo film 


bent low let small children kiss his cheek. 
The talk was not geopolitics the budget 
but such matters the history Santa 
Barbara during the nineteenth century, and 
the president even helpfully suggested some 
extracurricular reading for his audience. The 
lively beat country-and-western combo 
and the sound the surf pounding the beach 
few steps away drowned out Reagan’s 
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words all but his closest listeners. 

Reporters did not seem 
Reagan recognized few them; only the 
television regulars like Donaldson and those 
who had covered his campaign were greeted 
name. After all, Jimmy Carter, carrying 
chart with names and pictures early press 
conferences, had come across like law pro- 
fessor the first day classes. reluc- 
tant leave his newfound friends, the presi- 
dent lingered the reception for fifteen 
minutes beyond his scheduled half hour, de- 
spite the need rush off major fund- 
raising event. 

The amiable gathering not only typified 
the generally carefree time most reporters 
had during their month-long stay out West, 
but also reflected their overall regard for the 
president. secret that White House 
reporters genuinely like and respect Reagan, 
and they certainly did not hold against him 
that forced them spend August such 
lovely place. They were also grateful that 
Reagan freed them from what many consid- 
ered the petty annoyances the Carter re- 
gime. When Carter was Plains, Georgia, 
Donaldson recalls, the ABC crew had 
ready A.M. for the president’s strolls 
around town. Reagan conveniently stays 
the ranch, generally visible only dim 
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blob the telescopic lens perched 
nearby mountain. You never have worry 
that Ronald Reagan going have cup 
coffee McDonald’s Santa Barbara 
five o’clock the Newsweek’s 
Tom DeFrank says. 

From the White House’s standpoint, the 
vacation would have been perfect only 
Meese had wakened his boss earlier the 
night the Libyan clash. Even then, the 
anesthetizing effect the California sun 
the White House press corps plus the skill 
with which Reagan aides fed reporters in- 
formation the and the budget, creat- 
ing image president hard work 
probably helped minimize the damage 
caused that oversight. With one notable 
exception: the dogfight over the Gulf Sidra 
gave Newsweek reporters DeFrank and 
Eleanor Clift the magazine’s Washington 
bureau occasion use string they’d been 
saving for remarkable September takeout 
Reagan’s 
Their story described the president’s 
demanding approach his and his 
displays inattention and 
member his cabinet seeming totally un- 
informed about synthetic fuel programs. The 
story sent tremor through the White House. 


DeFrank says was most talked about 
piece have ever worked seven years 
the White 

much the press Santa Barbara, the 
notion reporter writing about president- 
ial indolence while himself enjoying the sun 
and surf was, the words one regular, the 
Evidently, the White 
House press corps agreed with the man they 
cover that all hard workers deserve month 
away from the office. Jay Mathews 


Jay Mathews, Los Angeles bureau chief for 
The Washington Post, spent week covering 
the summer White House Santa Barbara. 


Magscam 


Last June, employment The Wash- 
ington Post announced positions for writers 
and editors new liberal news magazine. 
Those who dialed the listed phone number 
found that not only did the as-yet-unnamed 
weekly hope build large staff, but also 
that, its zeal take the resurgent right, 
was not being particularly demanding 
about the amount experience required. All 
that seemed matter was the commitment 
prospective employees liberal principles. 
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23.6% all travel. 


passenger car. 


Troy, 48084. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


fair share. 


The next time you take America’s superhighways, think 


impressive 49.9% the federal money used build 
them comes from truck owners. Even though trucks 
represent only 20% all vehicles the road. And only 


Even more impressive, typical five-axle tractor 
semitrailer pays times the amount paid typical 


you see, trucks not only bring you better living, they 
bring you better roads well. And that’s one the best 
bargains that ever came down the pike. 

Write for free brochure detailing the other benefits 
America’s trucking industry brings you. Automotive 
Operations, Rockwell International, 2135 Maple Road, 


Rockwell International 
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EMERGING AMERICAN IMAGESGroup supports the work new artists help encourage talent and innovation America. Here feature 


shadows and symbols 
into the truth.” 


—John Henry, Cardinal Newman 


darkness gives way 
confusion precedes clarity. 

The responsibility 
communicators clear. 

peer deeply into the 
shadows. explain the symbols. 
And illuminate the truth. 


GROUP 
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The magazine, billed American ver- 
sion Paris Match, seemed remarkably 
high-minded. 
publication, would have advertisers 
bend to. And part each subscription dollar 
was donated liberal causes. top 
all, salaries were the $20,000 
range. 

The credentials the founders were im- 
pressive, too. Editor Kevin Quincy Liggett 
claimed the socially-conscious heir 
the Liggett and Mvers tobacco fortune, and 
publisher David Doheny was said inti- 
mate with army celebrities and liberal 
crusaders, from Andrew Young Barbra 
Streisand. Such luminaries, 
churches, gay organizations, and other grass- 
roots groups, supposedly given the 
magazine $40 million, helping sup- 
port bureaus Washington and Philadel- 
phia, with more follow. 

sounded too good true and, 
fact, was. Although primitive premier issue 
the magazine, finally called Hours, did 
come out Washington early August, 
appears there won’t any more. The entire 
operation now seems have been complex 
scam bilk employees the journal. 

Politically idealistic and somewhat naive, 
those the staff the new publication had, 
many cases, never before worked jour- 
nalists even had anything published. Some 
had quit jobs order take advantage 
what seemed like the career opportunity 
lifetime. They were told that all they had 
land the job was their 
the magazine, and 
liberalism, selling advance subscriptions. 
Each was given quota five subscriptions 
per week for five weeks. And these were 
special introductory offers: three-month 
subscription cost whopping $25.35. 

There were prototypes mock-ups 
help promote the magazine; nonetheless, 
employees who fell behind their subscrip- 
tion efforts were told that their jobs 
not held for them. anxious was 
the magazine collect these funds that 
sent one its business managers the 
homes staff members to, effect, dun 
them. Many employees were apprehen- 
sive about not meeting their quotas that they 
bought subscriptions themselves; least two 
forked over $600. 

Despite the bizarre nature Hours’s 
mode operation, the job seekers had more 
reason than mere hopefulness believe 
the magazine’s legitimacy. Stories were 
being assigned and out-of-pocket expenses 
paid. Minimal salary disbursements were 
being made those working daily 
basis. 
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addition, Liggett, Doheny, and their 
assistants successfully played the 
apprehensiveness about the growing strength 
the right. employee suspicious the 
enterprise was fired and denounced spy 
from Moral Majority. Reporter Roger 
Hedges the Gannett News Service, who 
started investigating the operation after hear- 
ing tales from job-hunting colleague, was 
also labeled spy, this case supposedly 
motivated Gannett’s purported plans 
launch competing magazine. Other staff 
members received obscene phone calls, 
which they were told ‘‘obviously’’ came 
from right-wing fanatics. 

The staff was repeatedly fed indicators 
Hours’s mounting success; one point 
was claimed that 600,000 subscriptions had 
been sold. Doheny, particular, possessed 
charisma that ‘made his claims, matter 
how outrageous, seem credible, contributing 
what one photographer the office de- 
scribed Jones-like’’ atmosphere. 

When the premier issue finally did appear, 
some staff members were horrified. The 
seventy-two-page magazine was not typeset, 
but typewritten. Articles were unevenly writ- 
ten and edited. believed that fewer than 
thousand copies were printed, few hundred 
which were distributed without publicity 
random Washington newsstands. Only 
few were mailed subscribers. 

Then, August 21, about two weeks 
after the issue appeared, van pulled 
the back the magazine’s rundown quarters 
northeast Washington and loaded the 
office furniture. Staff members were called 


magazine higher-up who, assuring them 
that they would soon receive paychecks, di- 
rected them report new office the 
city. Those who sought out the address they 
had been given found didn’t exist. 

Meanwhile, Hours’s principals and 
few loyal staff members moved, 
ously announced, Philadelphia, the mag- 
azine’s reputed home base, where they laid 
out second, somewhat more professional 
issue. But, September staff members 
arriving for work found the office again 
cleaned out. Not only were the publisher, 
editor, and their close associates missing, 
were the page flats for the new issue. 

Washington police now say that David 
Doheny actually Haywood Thompson, 
resident Baltimore, where earlier en- 
gineered similar scam involving maga- 
zine for models, dancers, and actors. His 
whereabouts, and those his associates, are 
unknown. Police are considering bringing 
criminal charges the case; the postal sys- 
tem may bring charges mail fraud. 

all, appears that the amount money 
involved the scam was relatively small 
probably more than $10,000. Much 
greater was the damage done the hopes 
many fledgling Washington writers, who 
were left with fictitious address and 
humiliating memories. 

Charles Paul Freund 


Charles Paul Freund editor The Wash- 
ington Tribune, biweekly newspaper. This 
article was adapted Mr. Freund from 
longer account wrote for the Tribune. 
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sex discrimination. 


Sex longer determines who, anyone, wears the pants. 
why, lot you are demanding, should determine in- 
surance rates? 


Consider the nearly double crack-up rate male 
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and under versus female drivers and under. 

Suppose Life Casualty ignored this statistical 
reality. Sister Sue would pay 40% more for auto insurance 
Brother Bob could pay 20% less. Unfair!’ 

Now let’s sauce the gander. Say had unisex insurance 
rates. Collective Bobs would more than chivalrously pay for 
collective Sues’ annuities, since women live collect longer. 
Equally 

Accusations Neanderthalism aside, simply isn’t 
going toss out cost differences based criteria like sex and 
age when the results would inequitable: 

But have squads experts studying the impact 
changing life patterns auto, life, and other insurance: And 
ongoing analysis has already eliminated some risk criteria and 
instituted others, including factors you control 

Example: give young driver-training graduates 
average 12.3% discount? And now reduce individual life 
premiums for non-smokers. 

That’s fairer, think, than changes that would make 
insurance /ess affordable for lot men and women alike. 


toan study 2We admit can rankling charged drivers, for cars less 
people generally warmed whole idea insurance the 3At last count, had equipped with burglar and 
equal rates for different groups. pooling risk among groups 135 people looking into how risk fire alarms. think positive 
But when they were informed individuals. Those groups are de- can measured life, casualty- make more sense than 
the effect their pocketbooks, the fined the loss experience property, and group insurance. experimental policies that turn 
majority turned thumbs down. millions cases, and are also charges less backs actual experience. 
LIFE CASUALTY 


For pensions, auto theft, health care, national health insurance, the rise hospital costs and arson, write: Rebecca Cantor, 
Life Casualty, Corporate Communications DA20, 151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, 06156. deadline, call (203) 273-3682. 
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Nonprofit shopper 


For many years, the University Missouri 
School Journalism Columbia has had 
the distinction being the only such school 
the country publish bona fide, six- 
day-a-week newspaper, the Columbia Mis- 
sourian. recent months, however, has 
been criticized for being what probably the 
only journalism school the country 
publish weekly shopper. 

Like the school’s daily, the shopper, 
called the Weekly Missourian, has profes- 
sional look and carries lots local reporting. 
Like the daily, the Weekly Missourian in- 
volves students working tandem with pro- 
fessors every aspect putting out the pa- 
per, from selling subscriptions editorial 
writing. And, university publications, 
both enjoy nonprofit, tax-exempt status. Un- 
like the daily, however, the shopper, which 
delivered free charge every house- 
hold Columbia, was founded for the sole 
purpose making money. 

Given the shopper’s success that enter- 
prise fat with ads its tax-exempt 
status has angered its two commercial com- 
petitors, the Columbia Daily Tribune and 
The Weekly, another, all-advertising shopper 
owned Illinois chain. And, June, 
Weekly publisher Wally Lage filed com- 
plaint with the Internal Revenue Service, 
claiming that the university had made 
$500,000 profit from its publishing and print- 
ing operations over the last decade and ask- 
ing that the tax-exempt status both the 
school’s papers revoked. (On the IRS’s 
dealings with nonprofit publications, see 
Auditors Turn Editors,’’ page 29.) 
The journalism school, says Lage, ‘‘is ex- 
ceeding its educational mission using 
benefits, such rent-free 
buildings and unpaid, swelling student 
labor force, underprice non-university 

The idea publishing the shopper, 
market’’ newspaper, calls itself, 
came January 1980, when the school’s 
daily Missourian (circulation: 7,000) lost 
two three major advertising accounts its 
commercial competitors and, the words 
associate professor George Kennedy, was 
extinction the face.’’ Faculty 
member Heins, who previously had pub- 
lished successful shopper southeastern 
Missouri, proposed that the school put out 
shopper its own means financially 
bolstering the Missourian. The faculty 
almost unanimously expressed discomfort 
with the idea, but the paper’s plight was seri- 
ous enough overcome all objections. 

that summer, the university’s shopper 
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began show handsome returns, making 
believers those who had been skeptical. Its 
40,000 circulation double that the 
Daily Tribune and 5,000 more than that 
the commercial shopper made highly 
attractive advertisers. have stolen 
says Ron Doyle, advertising director the 
Daily Tribune. 

Both commercial publications maintain 
that the university shopper has unfair edge 
its access the free labor the school’s 
journalism undergraduates. The Weekly 
Missourian, its daily counterpart, run 
according the school’s philosophy that 
students best learn journalism working 
with faculty publish newspaper. About 
250 the school’s 800 undergraduate stu- 
dents work the shopper and the daily, 
mostly reporters, giving the two papers 
substantial edge over the Daily Tribune’s 
news staff and enabling them cover 
nearby communities that the commercial 
paper cannot. 

Furthermore, Columbia’s commercial pa- 
pers feel that the nonprofit status the uni- 
versity’s shopper compromised the 
large number professionals who work 
its business staff, especially advertising. 
whatever necessary get busi- 
ness, whether that means hiring profession- 
als cutting advertising rates,’’ says Doyle. 

Roy Fisher, dean the journalism school, 
concedes the school’s shopper hurting the 
competition but defends against what 
calls the Wally Lage’s IRS 
complaint: our work force big, 
but it’s inefficient, untrained, and turns 
over every three-and-a-half months. Students 
will write and rewrite story until they get 
right, and doing, waste endless sheets 


paper and drive our operating 

Fisher acknowledges that the Weekly Mis- 
sourian does make generous use advertis- 
ing professionals but maintains that the 
school has alternative. advertising 
people simply won’t deal with the 
says. ‘‘An account needs continuity. 
advertiser wants handled people has 
basic confidence in. You can’t turn student 
loose that. The turnover too high. Be- 
sides, we’re the only school journalism 
that gives them any involvement 

Critics the university’s money-making 
tactics received some support earlier this 
year from unexpected quarter, the Ameri- 
can Council Education Journalism, 
which, its evaluation the school for ac- 
creditation purposes, placed its advertising 
curriculum probation. ‘‘Use the Mis- 
its report states, referring both 
the school’s daily and shopper, ‘‘is not pro- 
viding the educational opportunities the 
educational quality that should provide. 
Students should involved every sales 
call and presentation made profes- 
sional.’’ Fisher says that the school will ul- 
timately cleared. 

Fisher, who announced September that 
will step down dean 1982, says, 
have been here since long be- 
fore the Missourian’s competitors. 
reason for the school here take the 
hills because some 

Wally Lage feels that, whatever the out- 
come the IRS complaint, the school will 
better off without Fisher its helm. 

Cynthia Pappas 
Cynthia Pappas associate editor St. 
Louis magazine. 


Not The Pittsburgh Press 


recent weekday evening, about 
twenty-five people gathered the home 
Pittsburgh steelworker for editorial board 
meeting homegrown magazine called 
The Mill Hunk Herald. They included 
steelworkers, housewives, clerical workers, 
factory operatives, and ambulance driver, 
each whom had written one more 
eighty-five pieces being considered for the 
quarterly’s next issue. Everyone graded each 
article from low five high one; 
those articles with the top grades were tossed 
for-publication pile. 

Featuring eclectic mix blue-collar 
vignettes, economic and political analyses, 
and gritty poems, The Mill Hunk Herald is, 


its own words, ‘‘democratically 
publication controlled ‘‘rank and file 
‘‘What its title page 
states emphatically, ‘‘profit-making, 
owned anyone, operated from the top 
down, ass-kissing, the Pittsburgh 
Hardly any its editors writers pro- 
fessional journalist. And, with advertis- 
ers, relies for financing subscriptions 
($3 per year) and donations. 

Yet, the almost three years since was 
founded Larry Evans, the steelworker 
whose home published, his 
schoolteacher wife Leslie, and core co- 
workers and friends The Mill Hunk 
Herald has grown the point where has 
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Announcing the 1981 
Champion Media Awards for 
Understanding. 


Prizes for Excellence Economic Reporting. 


Purpose: 

Forthe fifth Champion 
Media Awards for Economic 
Understanding will recognize 
outstanding reporting 
general audiences. The goal 

the program stimulate 
economic reporting which 
imaginative and easily under- 
standable the average reader, 
viewer listener. Awards will 
made media professionals 
who outstanding job 

improving the public level 

economic understanding. 


Awards: 

total $105,000 cash 
prizes available for awards 
media categories, com- 
petitively grouped according 
circulation scope market. 
each category First 

Prize $5,000 and Second 
Prize $2,500 are offered. 

distinguished panel 
independent judges, appointed 
The Amos Tuck School 

Business Administration, 
selects all winners. These 
winners will announced 
and honored May 18, 
luncheon New York City. 
Eligibility: 

Entries must original works 
published, broadcast telecast 
December 31, 1981. 


Administration: 

The Amos Tuck School 
Business Administration 
Dartmouth College sole 
and independent administra- 
tor the program. 

Elie Abel 

Harry and Norman Chandler 
Professor Communication 
Stanford University 


I.W. Cole 

Dean 

Medill School Journalism 
Northwestern University 


Edward Cony 
Vice President/News 
The Wall Street Journal 


William Gibson 
Senior Vice President 
Economics and 
Financial Policy 
McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
Victor Gotbaum 
Executive Director 
District Council 
American Federation 
State, County 
Municipal Employees 


Norman Isaacs 
Chairman 
National News Council 


Livingston 
Economics Columnist 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Paul MacAvoy 
Frederick William Beinecke 
Professor Economics 
Yale University 


Ralph Renick 
Vice President 
Wometco Enterprises 


William Scott 
Senior Vice President 
Radio Station Group 
Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co., Inc. 


Otto Silha 
Chairman 
Minneapolis Star 
Tribune Co. 


Adele Simmons 
President 
Hampshire College 


Leon Sullivan 
Minister 

Zion Baptist Church 
Philadelphia 


William Thomas 
Executive Vice President 
Editor 

Los Angeles Times 


Champion Media Awards 
funded grant from 
Champion International 
Corporation, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


CHAMPION MEDIA AWARDS 
FOR ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING 


For additional information entry blanks, use coupon 
below call:(603) 643-5596 (603) 646-2084. 


Ms. Jan Brigham Bent, Director 


Champion Media Awards 
Hanover, N.H. 03755 


Name 
Address 
City 


Please send the following: More information blank 


The Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College 


Deadline for entries: January 15, 1982, postmark. 
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EVERY DAY THE AVERAGE 
BUSINESSMAN COMMUTES THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


take very long for the average twentieth century business- 
man feel right home the average nineteenth century office. 

Because for the most part, the way office workers and executives 
work and the tools they use are merely refinements 
procedures and products invented the 1800s before. 

The typewriter was patented 1827. The pencil 
with eraser attached was patented 1858. The 
telephone was invented 1876 and the pen dates from 1888. 

wonder productivity the office isn’t keeping pace with the times. 

Xerox, helping people work more productively our business. 

Today produce advanced machines that not only make copies 
incredible quality, but automatically reduce, collate and staple sets together. 
Machines that create, store and retrieve documents faster 
than humanly possible. Machines that print out computer 
information faster than ordinary computer printers. 

And machines that help business ssionals, who earn 
the salaries paid American business, create reports 
ts, tables and graphics, hours instead days. 

There’s even special cable—called the Xerox Ethernet cable—that 
can connect these machines into network. that 
the people your office and offices around the country can have 
the information they need get their jobs done. 

fact, Xerox people, machines and services can not only 
help you stay top your job, but even get ahead it. 

Which can put you century ahead where you were yesterday. 


XEROX 


XEROX® and ETHERNET are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. 
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STATEMENT OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 


Title of publication: Columbia Journalism Review 


Date of filing: September 28, 1981 


Frequency of issue: bimonthly 
Number of issues published annually: 6 
Annual subscription price: $14 


Location of known office of publication: 700 Journalism 
Building, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 10027 


Location of the headquarters or general business offices 
of the publishers: same as above 


Publisher: Edward W. Barrett, 700 Journalism Building, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 10027 


Editor: Spencer Klaw, 700 Journalism Building, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N.Y. 10027 


Managing Editor: Gloria Cooper, 700 Journalism Building, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 10027 


Owner: Trustees of Columbia University in the City of New 
York, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 10027 


Known bendholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: none 


For completion by nonprofit organizations authorized to 
mail at special rates (Section 132.122, Postal Service 
Manual): The purpose, function, and nonprofit status of 
this organization and the exempt status for federal in- 
come-tax purposes have not changed during the preced- 
ing twelve months. 


EXTENT AND NATURE 
OF CIRCULATION 


Average number copies each issue during preceding 12 
months: 


Total number of copies printed 38,263 


Paid circulation: 
1. Sales through dealers and carriers, 
street vendors and counter sales 2,296 


2. Mail subscriptions 31,089 
3. Total paid circulation 33,385 
Free distribution by mail, carrier, or other 

means: samples, complimentary, 

and other free copies 1,905 


Total distribution 35,290 


Copies not distributed: 
1. Office use, left over, unaccounted for, 

spoiled efter printing 1,223 
2. Returns from news agents 1,750 


38,263 


Total 


Actual number copies of single issue published nearest to 
filing date: 


Total number of copies printed 40,447 


Paid circulation: 
1. Sales through dealers and carriers, 
Street vendors and counter sales 2,806 


2. Mail subscriptions 31,133 
3. Total paid circulation 33,939 
Free distribution by mail, carrier, or other 

means: samples, complimentary, 

and other free copies 2,768 


Total distribution 36,707 


Copies not distributed: 
1. Office use, left over, unaccounted for, 

spoiled after printing 1,988 
2. Returns from news agents 1,752 


40,447 


Total 


| certify that the statements made by me above are cor- 
rect and complete. 


Charles C. Post 
Business Manager 


People’s paper: Larry and Leslie Evans grade articles for upcoming Mill Hunk Herald 


circulation 5,000 and surplus con- 
tributors, all them unpaid. got 
eight-foot-high pile manuscripts don’t 
have room publish, even though they’ve 
been given pretty good grades twos and 
says Larry Evans, wiry, energetic, 
thirty-four-year-old mill hand who ac- 
tivist the United Steel Workers union. 

The idea for the grassroots magazine 
originated with one-page newsletter that 
Evans and several colleagues began 1977, 
alternative their official local union 
newspaper. were wildcatting over 
working conditions our mill, and our 
union paper didn’t want write about any- 
thing more controversial than bowling 
scores,’’ Evans says. The alternative paper 
Evans recalls, that its contributors decided 
launch more ambitious publication. 

They called The Mill Hunk Herald, 
after the derogatory name once applied 
immigrant steelworkers. was aimed not 
only mill hands, however, but ‘‘just 
about any working person who has some- 
thing say and needs place say says 
Walsh, contributor. attract variety 
writing, Mill Hunk’s founders initially 
wrote people who had written letters the 
editors the city’s two dailies, The 
Pittsburgh Press and the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, inquiring they wanted broader 
forum. They also contacted wide spectrum 
community and labor groups. 

The breadth these contacts evident 
the variety the magazine’s contents. This 
fall’s fifty-six-page issue, for example, in- 


cludes account day the life mill 
job interview nonunion steel mill the 
and poem about Bing Crosby lived 
with his family comfort and ease/While 
Calley’s men slaughtered the 
print what people write about and don’t 
follow any one political Larry 
Evans says. 

Keeping The Mill Hunk Herald afloat 
financially difficult. Each quarterly issue 
costs about $1,500 produce, incurring 
deficit $200 $400. help make the 
difference, the staff holds periodic fund- 
raising events, such Hunk 
swim party. And, despite their staunch union 
allegiance, staff members economize 
using nonunion printing shop. 

Hunk regulars say they can live with 
that anomaly for the time being, long 
the magazine continues run demo- 
cratic fashion. groups accuse 
not having clear enough focus, and others 
say we’re not slick enough,’’ Evans says. 
the whole point for people have 
chance express themselves.’’ Leslie 
Evans, who supervises Mill Hunk’s layout 
and graphics, adds, had hundred 
people working layout and two hundred 
more working the editorial side. 
miss deadline, come out few days 
late. The point for everyone have 

Carol Hymowitz 


Carol Hymowitz Pittsburgh writer who 
writes frequently about labor issues. 
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corporate neighbor Hartford, 

Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has done national survey un- 
common its subject and sweep. The sur- 
vey was Americans’ values. sought 
find out the extent which traditional val- 
ues prevail today’s hurly-burly society 
and why people feel and act they do. 
parallel purpose was identify our leaders’ 
judgements and attitudes and compare 
them with the values the public large. 

More than 2,000 hour-long telephone 
interviews were conducted with members 
the general public research firm 
commissioned the insurer. eight- 
page questionnaire was mailed 4,383 
leaders nine fields. The responses to- 
taled 1,762, extraordinarily high for such 
survey. 

When the 2.4 million bits data were all 
analyzed, pervasive thread ran through- 
out. One dominant factor was found con- 
sistently and forcefully shape the values 
and behavior Americans. That factor 
level religious commitment. The im- 
pact religious belief, the survey showed, 
reaches far beyond the political realm. 
penetrates ‘‘virtually every dimension 
American 

The study identifies cohesive and 
powerful group, about million strong, 
another large group people who are “‘la- 
religious. ‘‘Our findings suggest 
that the increasing impact religion 
our social and political institutions may 
only the beginning trend that could 
change the face America,’’ Connecticut 
Mutual notes. 

The findings throw light the political 
clout such organizations the Moral 
Majority. They suggest, too, that the high- 
religious may well the most vocal 
force the ’80s, just the disaffected 


The Impact Belief 


were the most vocal the ’60s and ’70s. 

The growing influence religious belief 
mirrors something deeper than the aliena- 
tion and turmoil the and ’70s. 
rooted the uncertainties and dilemmas 
getting ‘‘in society saturated with 
the study points out. People are 
clinging religion because provides 
measure order their lives, 
some restraint the cultural injunction 
pursue happiness...to its farther 

The survey documented widening gulf 
between Americans and their leaders. Not 
only does the public lack confidence 
its leaders, but fully half the leaders ques- 
tioned believe the people cannot count- 
select the caliber leadership the 
nation needs. 

curious finding: The public pinpoints 
honesty far and away the quality 
wants most its leaders—yet honesty 
wasn’t even among the top three qualities 
cited leaders themselves response 
what they felt the people look for lead- 
er. Apart from religious figures, business 
leaders were found most accord 
with public values among leadership 
the fields covered: law and justice, educa- 
tion, government, business, military, news 
media, religion, science, and voluntary 
associations. 

all contemporary issues, moral ques- 
tions reflect the sharpest division between 
Americans and their leaders. Across the 
entire range moral issues, leaders are 
consistently more liberal and permissive 
their judgements. This suggests America’s 
leaders are out touch with ‘‘the current 
faith which appears gathering 
strength’’ throughout the land. 

Sort reminds the fellow trailing 
band citizens the run, panting: 
there the people. must catch 


UNITED 
TECHNOLOGIES 


The reindustrialization 
Uriah Nolder. 


When the last recession 
assembly worker, found 
saw another paycheck. 


had the highest unem- 
ployment rate America.) 


different field. 


age went back 
like Uriah Nolder 
these just people 
acquiring skills for their first 
jobs, but many retraining 
themselves keep with 
this changing world. 
They taking courses 
everything from elec- 
tronics drafting. From 
computer programming 
business administration. 
And because more and 
more companies recognize 
the need, we're developing 
custom-made programs 
help them 
entirely new things. 
The way look it, 
it's something im- 
portant not just for the 


Uriah Nolders America 
but for America. 

Our economy only 


The best ideas are the TTT 
ideas that help people. 


©1981 International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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New constellation 


Washingtonians returning from vacation 
late August were informed that the 
nation’s capital had fact not become 
town despite the 
death The Washington Star earlier 
that month. 

red news-boxes across town the 
newly printed message beckoned: 
Star Hello Met Person- 
als!’’ But those sufficiently desperate, 
naive, open-minded take the bait 
and insert their coins, seeking alter- 
native The Washington Post, found 
they had purchased news- 
paper, one intended not much con- 
vey knowledge directly tell with 
whom, and what terms, can ob- 
tained ‘‘Professional Dominatrix 
seeks more slaves serve etc. 

Pessimists may regard Met Person- 
als’ campaign metaphor for the 
ghoulish opportunism modern jour- 
nalism. But the optimists and even 
the libertines among must agree, 
with all due respect Personals’ promo 
department, that the Star’s demise has 
left vacuum Washington that even 
well-thumbed copies Met Personals 
cannot fill. 

Presumably, editors the Post would 
concur. Before the afternoon Star 
ceased publication, copies each edi- 
tion would brought the Post 
special messenger and placed every 
editor’s desk, fresh off the presses. The 
editors would through these copies 
search stories that had chased 
and, possible, improved for the 
next morning’s edition. 

For instance, two days after President 
Reagan was shot last spring, the Star 
carried story metro reporter Howie 
Kurtz based interview with 
paramedic who had helped the president 
into the hospital emergency room. Mr. 
Reagan, according the paramedic, 


Hanson, former Washington Star re- 
porter, journalist Washington. 


had looked faint and ashen. Kurtz’s 
story punctured the image one got from 
the official reports joke-cracking, 
nearly bulletproof septuagenarian keep- 
ing the world safe from George Bush. 

Post editors scanning the Star’s mid- 
day edition discovered the Kurtz story 
underplayed page They dispatched 
team reporters that succeeded in- 
terviewing doctors the hospital, 
confirming that Reagan had indeed been 
some danger. The Post story, promi- 
nently played page one April 
also nailed down new details about the 
president’s condition. 

stories, which often require 
the deployment large metro staff, 
that the Star will most seriously 
missed. was usually the metro level 
(and not among more genteel national 
news types) that one found the sharpest 
professional rivalry between Star and 
Post reporters. That sort rivalry, now 
becoming extinct popping flash 
bulbs and press cards fedora hats, 
brought journalism sense sport, 
though definitely not fair play. 

common trick when Post and Star 
had share cramped pressrooms 
county government buildings was 
through the trash bin one’s opposite 
number avoid getting beaten 
story. This occasionally led artistic 
ripostes, from Calvin Zon, Star re- 
porter suburbia who felt vulnerable 
the trash front. Before leaving the 
pressroom one day planted his bin 
began, County Executive 
James Gleason has been selected run 
for vice president the Republican 
ticket, county sources have told the 
The obscure Gleason was un- 
likely candidate for national office 
one could find, but before long another 
reporter the room overheard the Post 
correspondent the phone trying 
chase the story. 


CJR/Kimble Pendleton Mead 


Today, alas, Post reporters (in 
newsroom known for its tough internal 
rivalries) have only each other’s trash 
cans through. More the point, 
they will longer able force good 
stories into the paper quickly warning 


umblings continue that the Post 
(which bought the Star build- 
ing, printing presses, and de- 
livery trucks for $14 million) will at- 
tempt restore least some the old 
rivalry launching separate after- 
noon daily. But any such decision far 
off, according the publisher’s office, 
which said the Star plant being 
cranked spew out more Posts 
satisfy the growing demand: Post 
circulation increased more than 
100,000 (to 725,000) the first Starless 
month. 

However, one small but noteworthy 
group has just cancelled subscriptions 
the Post the several dozen Star re- 
porters and editors who have had 
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Good News the 
Newswriting Front! 


from Digest Books 


Here’s new journalism book that presents fresh approach newswriting: 


NEWSTHINKING: THE SECRET 
GREAT NEWSWRITING 


Bob Baker 


Baker, reporter for the Los Angeles Times, shows how 
write better teaching how think better. 
reveals the thought processes and mental attitudes 
highly skilled reporter uses gather and sort through 
thousands facts and organize them into top-rate 
Bob Baker story. Focusing the prewriting process shows 
how set your own system mental organization 
that will enable you deal with the pressure 
sources, editors, competitors, and deadlines; tap your 
Creativity; and mentally step back from your work 
self-edit before goes your editor’s desk. Newsthinking important step 
beyond most other instructional books which merely catalog examples good 
writing. Here the emphasis examples good thinking, explaining how 
skilled writer makes dozens difficult, unseen choices that produce 
outstanding story. 
#1712/206 pages/$11.95 


Here are some additional titles written and for professional journalists: 


THE CRAFT INTERVIEWING 

John Brady 

lively, down-to-earth guide getting the interview, doing research, hurdling hazards, ask- 
ing questions, taking notes, taping, dealing off-the-record types, concluding the inter- 
view, verifying it, and writing all from veteran writer, teacher, and editor 
Digest. 

#1150/244 pages/$9.95 


STALKING THE*FEATURE STORY 

William Ruehimann 

How get and write the facts the people, places and events that make the news, with tips 
grammar and diction, construction, unity, style awareness, news sense, the role the 
critic, and how to deal with on the off-the-record sources. You'll learn how to develop a story 
from notes polished paragraphs, all the while working under the pressure deadlines. 
#2075/310 pages/$9.95 

MAGAZINE WRITING: THE INSIDE ANGLE 

Art Spikol 

Spikol, editor Philadelphia magazine and successful freelancer, knows what magazines 
want and how writers feel. covers nonfiction writing today from the inside looking out, in- 
cluding: where get ideas; how get assignment; how your work for better 
sales potential; how handle quotations; and what types pieces sell best. His experience 
both sides the desk lets him explain the rules magazine writing and then tell when 
it's best break them. 

#1635/256 pages/$10.95 

1001 ARTICLE IDEAS 

Frank Dickson 


brainstorm dispenser get the writer back the typewriter, just when all the ideas seem 
have been done before. compendium article ideas just about guaranteed capture the 
imagination editors and readers, yet each idea draws from your own setting and sources 
such way that the final article will truly your own. 

#1785/270 pages/$10.95 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! Yes! Please send the following books: 
Qty. 

Newsthinking $11.95 

Stalking the Feature Story $9.95 


Magazine Writing: Inside Angle $10.95 


Please add $1.25 postage and handling for one book; 50¢ for each additional book. Ohio resi- 
dents add sales tax. Allow days for delivery. 


Payment enclosed Visa 
Account # 


Craft Interviewing $9.95 
1001 Article ideas $10.95 


MasterCard 
Interbank # 


Expires 
Name 
Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Writer’s Digest Books 
9933 Alliance Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 


Credit card orders call TOLL-FREE 800-543-4644. 
(In Ohio dial direct 513-984-0717). 0749 
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leave town for new jobs. Some told 
they regard the inconvenience leaving 
minor cross bear route jobs 
they feared they would not get. the 
morning Time Inc. announced was 
pulling the plug its money-losing 
daily, the general mood was not im- 
proved when two talent hunters from 
Professional Pilot magazine infiltrated 
the newsroom and accosted seasoned 
national reporters with offers jobs 
paying money for long hours. 
Could Met Personals far behind? 


turned out, within month 

the Star’s closing nearly. 

percent its editorial staff had 

found work, according list compiled 

Time Inc. Some found jobs that ac- 

tually advanced their careers. Twenty- 

six went the Post, nine the Sun- 

papers Baltimore, five The New 

York Times, and three network tele- 

vision. Twelve percent those who 
found jobs have left journalism. 

While ex-Star reporters were beating 
retreat from Washington, several pa- 
pers moved quickly attract former 
Star readers. The Evening Sun Balti- 
more launched campaign in- 
crease its circulation Washington’s 
Maryland suburbs, and The New York 
Times, which introduced new daily 
page Washington ‘‘inside ex- 
pects its circulation here increase 
percent, 25,000. 

Meanwhile, the five Journal papers 
that cover counties bordering Washing- 
ton have moved five-days-a-week 
publication from two, adding short 
national news section and other features. 
Look what’s the new Fair- 
fax read promotional strip 
page one the first daily edition 
September 14.) 

But seems unlikely that any these 
new efforts will press the Post very 
hard. Sun and Times spokesmen admit- 
ted much. Each said that posing se- 
rious challenge hometown paper 
too difficult. The Journal papers will 
continue distributed chiefly 
mail probably too slowly keep 
with the Post major local-national 
stories. And that leaves Met Personals. 

Sorry, Mr. Bradlee, but you just 
missed another bondage story. 
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that will not die... 
untold story. 


THE TEN LEADING CAUSES DEATH THE UNITED STATES 


INFLUENZA/PNEUMONIA 


DIABETES 
CIRRHOSIS 
LIVER 


ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 


SUICIDE 


CERTAIN CAUSES 
MORTALITY 
EARLY INFANCY 


SOURCE: National Center for Health Statistics— Monthly Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 29, No. 6, Supplement 2, 1978. 


Many believe that pneumonia disease the past—long ago conquered 
antibiotics. The fact that bacteria-caused pneumonia strikes between 400,000 500,000 
people, causing from 20,000 50,000 deaths each year, according U.S. Government 
reports. high percentage these illnesses and deaths can prevented—by vaccine 
that has been developed, tested and proven effective. 


few million people are immunized; many millions more should be. Unfortunately, 
the very people most susceptible pneumococcal pneumonia—the elderly, those with 
history chronic ailments, such respiratory illnesses, heart disease, diabetes and 
others—may not know about the vaccine. They need informed. 


Public attention, mainly through the media, has been mobilized fight against 
disease—notably polio, other childhood diseases, hypertension, glaucoma, TB, and others. 
The time now for pneumococcal pneumonia that hit list. 


For information about pneumococcal pneumonia vaccine, call write: 
Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories, 


Wayne, New Jersey 07470, 201/831-4684. 


DISEASES THI 
HEAR] 
MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS 
CEREBROVASCULAR 
DISEASES 
ACCIDENTS 
rey 


NOTES 


20th birthday 


With this issue, the Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review completes twenty years 
publication. 

The magazine’s circulation has gone 
from 3,000 approximately 34,000. 
has achieved renewal rate among 
regular subscribers 75.5 percent. And 
some percent its subscribers are 
professionals journalism related 
fields. seems that the Review has more 
writing and editing journalists among its 
subscribers than does any other U.S. 
publication. 

its very first issue, the Review set 
out forthrightly with what 
finds deficient irresponsible and 
salute what finds responsible, 
fair and Doing this has 
inevitably made some our fellow pro- 
fessionals angry from time time. 
However, the editors have also sought 
carry out the promise encourage de- 
bate and provide ample space for re- 
sponsible That has convinced 
most readers our desire fair. 

For the understanding and support 
readers, journalists general, and 
Columbia’s trustees, all are duly 
grateful. 


Ego deflator 


smug even arrogant about the jour- 
nalism profession, recommend the 
September Gallup Poll ranking twenty- 
four professions terms 
and ‘‘ethical reporters 
and commentators are rated ninth, and 
newspaper reporters tenth; both groups 
are thought less ethical and honest 
than pharmacists, dentists, policemen, 
and bankers. 

However, reporters can find solace 
the fact that reporters rank ahead law- 
yers, funeral directors, senators, and in- 
surance salesmen. The exact rankings, 
order, were: ministers, pharmacists, 
dentists, M.D.s, engineers, college 
teachers, policemen, bankers, re- 
porters and commentators, newspaper 
reporters, funeral directors, lawyers, 


stockbrokers, senators, business execu- 
tives, building contractors, con- 
gressmen, local officeholders, realtors, 
union leaders, state officeholders, insur- 
ance salesmen, advertising practition- 
ers, and auto salesmen. 


New: Classified ads 


With this issue the Review inaugurates 
classified advertising section (page 85). 
This intended partly increase the 
Review’s income. also envisioned 
change center for professionals all 
branches journalism. 


Nonsubscriber’s guilt 


One the brighter items crossing this 
desk late was column Craig Phe- 
lon The Paso Times. Excerpts: 


Most publishers hire people especially 
trained make lapsed readers feel guilty 
but the guilt never seemed hurt quite 
much did when read recent letter 
from Columbia Journalism Review. Here’s 
example: 

sent you number letters en- 
couraging you renew and sincerely hoped 
you would so. received 

when this giant bird 

month your name came list 
subscribers who had failed renew their 

got LIST non-subscribers? 

got, your name was not among 

else came their senses. 
What’s wrong with me? Maybe should ask 

ignored you, cost you millions, 
made you feel sad and you still forgive me? 
That’s 


Craig Phelon: For giving some 
good chuckles, please accept gift sub- 
scription with the compliments the 
undersigned. But steel yourself! Before 
year out, you will start receiving 
new series renewal letters; can 


then advise you how overcome that 
horrible guilt. 


replies 


perennial complaint against networks 
has concerned their reluctance (often 
because tight scheduling) carry re- 
plies even corrections. small salute 
now goes ABC News for inaugurating 
Viewpoint, show broadcast four 
times year. (In the east, the scheduled 
time 11:30 The first program 
carried replies from Kaiser Aluminum 
and from opponents the Equal Rights 
Amendment (who thought they had been 
mistreated 20/20 and Nightline, re- 
spectively), well mature treatment 
other issues news. Dissenters 
may have wait three months (even 
longer than dissenters), and may 
reach only insomniacs and night owls, 
but it’s step the right direction. 

salute also CBS’s Minutes for 
airing discussion some the 
show’s often-criticized techniques 
like undercover reporters, 
terviews, and surprise confrontations. 


brief 


raised eyebrow Time magazine’s 
full-page announcements, its regional 
editions, stating that this that person 
(e.g., Julius Rosenberg Stratford, 
Connecticut) has been named ‘‘TIME 
Magazine Distinguished Beverage Al- 
cohol Wholesaler Award 

salute The Anniston Star for 
dropping the column 
after Dart September/October) 
pointing out that the column was being 
used plug certain drug products. 
bow Allen Neuharth, presi- 
dent Gannett Newspapers, for taking 
with good grace (as but 
not the Review’s article 
Salem: Protecting the 
Franchise,’’ July/August) sharply crit- 
icizing the tactics used the Gannett 
paper Salem, Oregon, against com- 
peting weekly. E.W.B. 
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Hutton the stock market 


There magic formula 


for the stock 


market. 


But there formula. 


E.F 
Hutton 
didn’t 
make its 
reputation 
the stock 

waving magic wand. 

What follows Hutton’s 
own formula for success. And 
may yours. 

Know your objectives. 
Part one the formula 
clearly define and understand 
your investment objectives. 

Are you looking for long- 
term gains? Short-term gains? 
How much risk are you 
willing take? 

like over all 
this with you person. Face- 
to-face. special financial 
consultation. 

Invest scientifically. 
Part two the formula 
turn your financial objectives 
into working investments. 
scientific manner. 

Here use two power- 
ful investment tools. And only 
E.F Hutton has them. 


The 


List?’ 
The first 
tool the 


shows you which stocks 
feel have the greatest 
growth potential. And which 
ones are lagging behind. 


Using the “Master List” may 


mean the difference between 
simply playing the market and 
planning the market. 

The “Know 
The second tool “The Know 
computer that does everything 
its name suggests. 

Within seconds can 
perform statistical portfolio 
reviews. Even test alternative 
investment strategies—telling 
you how potentially profitable 
given strategy might and 
what its possible risks are. 

Use the formula. 
take advantage the 
E.F Hutton formula easy. 


“Master 


“Master 
thorough statistical analysis 
the 900 most prominent stocks. 


Simply fill the coupon 
below call toll-free day 
night, days week: 


800-228-2626 
(In Nebraska call 800-642-8777). 


Talk Hutton. 
Face face. 


like know more 
about how Hutton’s 
formula can help 
the stock market. 


Please send some 
more information. 
Please arrange for 
meeting 
Account Executive. 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip 


Business Phone Home Phone 


My E.F. Hutton Account Number is: 
not have Hutton Account. 


Hutton Company Inc. 
Hutton Information Center 
P.O. Box 10318 


Des Moines, Iowa 50306 


When Hutton talks, people listen. 


4 
¥ 


Co-produced WNET/THIRTEEN, New York and 
D.C. Made possible grants from 
Exxon, the Bell System and member stations PBS. 
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Charlayne 


MACNEIL 

news into series brief reports: They examine 


authoritative report that both explores.and 
informs. 


are proud this 

going the world.around you, watch The 
your for time and channel, 


and your local Bell System 
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When enough enough 


the course researching this issue’s cover article the 
IRS and the nonprofit, tax-exempt press Auditors 
Turn page 29), reporter Angus Mackenzie at- 
tempted interview the new commissioner the Internal 
Revenue Service, Roscoe Egger, Jr. Mr. Egger declined 
interviewed because, spokesman explained, 
area IRS regulation highly technical and extremely 
rush where commissioners fear com- 
ment, only because Mr. Mackenzie and believe that 
the problems that have arisen the legal 
jungle that, the course more than half century 
luxuriant growth, has grown out Section 501 (c) (3) the 
Internal Revenue Code require attention and debate. 

Under the provisions that code, nonprofit periodicals 
that qualify for tax-exempt status enjoy what is, effect, 
federal subsidy. return, certain things are required 
such periodicals which the Review, published under 
the auspices educational institution, one. Among 
other things, required when publishing articles 
useful the individual and beneficial the 
present sufficiently full and fair exposi- 
perceives that have failed so, our tax-exempt status 
might challenged. 

Well, candid, we’re not sure that Auditors 
Turn Editors’’ does present sufficiently full and fair ex- 
position the pertinent facts. For one thing, don’t have 
Commissioner Egger’s viewpoint the matter under dis- 
cussion. Then, too, Mr. Egger’s revenue agents are forbid- 
den, under section the Internal Revenue Code, com- 
ment individual audits, readers may getting lop- 
sided view the Mother Jones field audit described Mr. 
Mackenzie. And then there’s that hair-raising adverb 
Mr. Mackenzie’s exposition the facts 
strikes being sufficiently full and fair, but are 
merely editors, not auditors. 

There are other aspects our cover article that may cause 
the IRS raise its eyebrows: many problems and facts that 
may regarded pertinent are not touched upon, much 
less explored. The article does not, for example, deal with 
the serious question whether some tax-exempt publica- 
tions unfairly compete with commercial publications 
similar nature. Nor does deal with the question what 
commercial publishers often call 
those set expressly enable publications qualify for 
reduced postal rates, among other benefits. 

What does deal with the controversy over whether the 


conditions under which the IRS grants tax-exempt status 
nonprofit publications conflict with constitutional guaran- 
tees press freedom and equal protection. That, us, 
currently the heart the matter. And, for us, that suffices. 


The anomalous William Loeb 


BLAIR CLARK 


William Loeb, who died September 13, was eccentric 
figure who operated circumstances unique that his 
survival publisher New Hampshire tells more 
about one man’s personality than about the condition the 
American press. His influence publisher the Manches- 
ter Union Leader was considerable, though hardly great 
one would suppose from the six-page obituary The 
Union Leader the day after his death. did help elect 
several politicians, but was twelve years before had 
statewide winner, and the electorate more often than not re- 
jected his advice about how vote. did his bit keep 
the state saddled with one the most regressive tax struc- 
tures the country and with the rank fiftieth state aid 
education. His critics say that poisoned the well 
self-government New Hampshire extravagantly using 
form journalism composed extreme 
personal attacks. The effect was discourage all but the 
hardiest, most subservient, from taking part govern- 
ment. Notoriously, his political views 
reactionary. 


oeb’s kind reverse Sir, you journalism 

was throwback the days intense competition 

among papers. the era monopoly was pecu- 

liar, say the least. claimed against newspaper 

chains, even testifying Congress for legislation outlawing 

them, yet himself had owned papers (all but one folded) 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

Throughout his career, Loeb the sturdy entrepreneur was 

extraordinarily dependent the financial support weal- 


Blair Clark contributing editor The Nation. 1948, re- 
luctantly sold The New Hampshire Sunday News, which was 
founder and publisher, the Manchester Union Leader, then 
moderate paper owned William Loeb and Leonard Finder, 
Democrat. 1968, campaign manager for Senator Eugene 
McCarthy, observed journalistic techniques danger- 
ously close range. 
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thy women, ranging from his mother, who once sued him 
for the return $250,000 worth purloined securities and 
cut him out her will, down his widow, Nackey, 
granddaughter Scripps. The latter sole trustee 
the trust which now runs The Union Leader. When his 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, Journal folded 1965 Loeb 
had hoped pick the Haverhill Gazette for peanuts 
borrowed million from one James Hoffa’s Teams- 
ter pension funds. Loeb later showed his gratitude the 
family man who neither drank nor smoked 
nor told dirty stories’’ (as the obituary issue Loeb’s 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the eighteen Colombian dailies, news agencies, 
and radio and television stations including Tiempo, 
Republica, Siglo, and Espectador that accepted 
invitation from Exxon send reporters 
expenses-paid junket the company’s coal mine and ship- 
ping facilities Wyoming and Vancouver. Coming the 
midst negative press reaction contract between 
Exxon and the Colombian government develop what will 
the largest coal mine South America, the July trip pro- 
duced journalistic bonanza features, reports, and com- 
mentary newly focused the boom-time paradise that the 
project will bring Colombians. 

Dart: the Nashville Tennessean, The Houston Post, 
the Portland Oregonian, the Newark Star-Ledger, The Dal- 
las Times Herald, The Dallas Morning News, and the New 
York Post, for getting into habit that could hazardous 
their editorial health. Together with some three hundred 
dailies around the country, the papers have accepted 
Reynolds’s proposal Scoreboard,’’ which 
the regular Monday morning tabulations sports results 
would published, effect, part for Camel 
cigarettes. (Others, among them Knight-Ridder, have re- 
jected the plan; said the editor Gannett’s Cincinnati En- 
quirer, don’t sell news 

Laurel: The New York Times and correspondent 
William Farrell, for gripping eyewitness account (Oc- 
tober the assassination Anwar Sadat Egypt. Writ- 
ten under the intense pressure the event and deadlines, 
and published after almost full day’s coverage radio 
and television, Farrell’s dispatch was eloquent reminder 
the power the written word transmitting human 
history. 

Dart: the Detroit Free Press, for bowdlerizing Ann 
Landers’s syndicated August column. The column fea- 
tured discussion about the failure K-Mart stock the 
American flag, but the editors, revealing gesture 
allegiance, struck out all specific mentions K-Mart, one 
the paper’s largest advertisers. 

Laurel; the Clearwater (Florida) Sun. Digging into the 
financial records the Clearwater Housing Authority, staff 
writer Chet Kaufman turned number muddy transac- 


Union Leader reported) campaigning get Hoffa out 
federal prison. 

called President Eisenhower dope and Senator 
Eugene McCarthy skunk,’’ boasts one line 
obituary. fact, Loeb’s phrase for McCarthy 1968 was 
skunk’s skunk’s President Ford was ‘‘Jerry the 
and on. Another McCarthy, the senator from Wis- 
consin who died hepatitis 1957, was hero Loeb, 
put before wall and Eisenhower was called ‘‘that 
stinking hypocrite the White House’’ for slighting Joe 


tions, including the director’s use HUD funds for per- 
sonal expenses, improper authorization retroactive rent 
hikes, and undocumented cash payments landlord 
public housing program with whom the director had close 
personal ties. the aftermath the Sun’s articles, which 
began July 19, the director was dismissed, city investiga- 
tion got under way, and the state attorney’s office moved in. 

Dart: UPI and the nodding editors who, August 25, 
the height the air controllers’ strike, transmitted 
cooked-up photo (below) purporting show plane arriv- 
ing Buffalo International Airport above sign for fast- 
food restaurant advertising chicken wings. wasn’t until 
several days later that the guilty stringer-photographer 
found himself the soup, when the restaurant owner, an- 


; a 
WINGS 
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McCarthy. Loeb was proud, said, that John Kennedy 
once called The Union Leader the worst newspaper 
America. 

About his readers, Loeb claimed that whether they 
curse us, they not ignore such news- 
But some 65,000 readers bought the paper, 
was certainly less for its politics than for the conventional 
service features published the state’s largest market, often 
including unedited releases from any group that was not 
Loeb’s hit list. 

New Hampshire publisher for thirty-five years, Loeb 


noyed because the name his establishment had been 
cropped from the picture, pointed out that the flight paths 
for planes approaching the airport were nowhere near his 
place. 

Dart: The Wall Street Journal and staff reporter Earl 
Gottschalk, Jr., for apocalyptic lead story (July 20) 
headlined FIRMS ARE DISRUPTED WAVE PREGNANCY 
THE MANAGER LEVEL: AFTER-30 MOTHERHOOD SNAGS 
DEBENTURE OFFER, CLOUDS RATING NEWS SHOW. 
Uncluttered statistics, the article presented disturbing 
vision hordes inconsiderately pregnant women burden- 
ing their male colleagues with spoiled deals, extra work- 
loads, and general turmoil. (And laurel Judy Mann, for 
follow-up column The Washington Post that did take 
hard look the statistics, concluding that, most, the 
number women involved amounted .0095 percent 
working women their thirties and .0023 percent the 
entire female work force. than percent the 
women corporations make over $25,000 Mann 
quoted former Labor Department official saying. just 
wish the problem [of pregnant managers] were the pro- 
portion and magnitude the article 

Dart: The Birmingham News. Reporting story that 
had been broken the Birmingham Post-Herald about 
suspicious deficit revenues from vending machines 
local high school, the News peevishly avoided crediting its 
rival, referring vaguely ‘‘a state 

Laurel: the Montgomery County, Maryland, Sentinel 
and staff writer Keith Girard. The paper pulled 
punches September story about the conflict in- 
terest posed private screening the upcoming Sugar 
Ray Leonard-Tommy Hearns bout that was being arranged 
for local bigwigs Warner Amex, company currently 
bidding for the county’s multimillion-dollar cable television 
franchise. Among the politicians, community leaders, and 
journalists listed the having accepted the invi- 
tation: Sentinel sports editor David Perel, who, following 
Girard’s inquiries, changed his mind about attending, and 
Sentinel publisher Leonard Kapiloff, who, the article re- 
ported, didn’t. 

Dart: The Detroit News, for its July story (with 
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never made his home the state. Legally, 
Nevada; actually, lived mansion Massachusetts’s 
North Shore. His approach life and journalism combined 
demagogue’s contempt for the public pretended repre- 
sent, actually patronized, and, course, lived off. 

was grotesque anomaly the modern world 
homogenized multimedia communications combines. De- 
spite the current attempts cult-building his Manchester 
heirs and assigns, will probably soon forgotten. That 
would pain the spirit William Loeb. 


photo) headlined WOMAN COLLAPSES FURNITURE STORE 
CLAIMS SHE WAS TAKEN ADVANTAGE harrowing 
account Adams from who had been 
found sofa the Leeds Furniture 
following her discovery that the store was selling the sofa 
for almost percent less than she had paid for elsewhere 
two days before. the distraught woman was 
quoted saying. Leeds Furniture before you buy. 
Don’t learn the hard way like remarkable 
coincidence, the article was the only material 
the page, the rest which accommodated from 
Leeds. 

Laurel: the Inter-Media Investigative Group team 
journalists representing The Santa Reporter, the Santa 
New Mexican, stations KOAT-TV and KUNM-FM 
Albuquerque, and several independent writers and inves- 
tigators for ‘‘Hell grim journalistic descent 
into the dark regions the New Mexico Penitentiary and 
the state Corrections Department. Based intensive 
five-month collaborative effort, the September report 
documented nightmarish world torture, theft, 
blackmail, extortion, graft, and murder, thriving official 
incompetence, negligence, and lies. The Inter-Media 
group’s probe triggered investigations the state’s attor- 
ney general, the Legislative Criminal Justice Study Com- 
mittee, the Governor’s Organized Crime Commission, the 
Santa County grand jury, special federal grand jury 
Albuquerque, and the FBI. 

Laurel: Seattle television station KIRO and consumer 
affairs reporter Herb Weisbaum, for three- 
part exposé (beginning July 20) fraudulent marketing 
practices major Washington-state chicken processor. 
The series, which charged the firm with selling frozen birds 
fresh and with trucking chickens from out state and 
relabeling them the more expensive Washington-grown 
variety, hatched investigations state and federal agricul- 
ture departments. 

Dart: the Manchester, Connecticut, Journal Inquirer, 
for the gamy headline its June obituary television 
emcee Allen Ludden: DEATH, THE ULTIMATE PASSWORD, 
CLAIMS GAME SHOW HOST LUDDEN. 


And technology further reducing 
The romise the risk. This includes pumping tech- 
and blowout preventers that auto- 
oil lies just beyond matically shut down wells the first sign 
our shore emergency, sealing the well against 


fluid leakage. 


Some Say the more, commercial and sport 


fishing actually improves around oil 


risk puts beyond platforms. They provide underwater areas 


where marine life can flourish. 
our reach Offshore oil and gas now provide 
about percent our daily energy needs. 
There may more than billion With only percent the country’s one 


barrels oil still discovered billion acres potential offshore oil now 
beneath our offshore waters. And,along there clearly much oil 
with it, possibly 100 trillion cubic feet explored for under the sea. 

natural gas. Through our ARCO Oil and Gas Com- 


Today, technology gives the poten- pany, develop the safest, 
tial tapping these vast reserves. most dependable way 


: = TTT \ 


getting the most out 


cerned American the oil America has offer. 


must demand answers Atlantic Richfield and thousands 
about envi- Americans who have invested with 
ronmental safety. believe that exploring undersea 
Offshore wells have And that’s something can’t afford 
environmental problems. ignore. 


There are easy answers. 


Atlantic Richfield Company 
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When auditors turn editors 


The IRS and the nonprofit press 
ANGUS MACKENZIE 


Internal Revenue Code 501 (c) (3) matter life 

death. Those that qualify are eligible receive 
contributions which donors can write off deductions. 
Another boon for those who pass the IRS test lower post- 
age rates. Mark Dowie, who served publisher Mother 
Jones until August 1980, estimates that recent years its 
exempt status saved the muckraking magazine roughly 
$200,000 annually postal solicitations alone. 

Now Mother Jones one group nonprofit publi- 
cations, varying political persuasions, that have reason 
fear that the IRS will put them out business, least 
make very hard for them survive, withdrawing their 
tax-exempt status. Meanwhile, both the language the tax 
laws and the close scrutiny accorded some these publica- 
tions revenue agents have, effect, already abridged 
freedom the press this country: there are limits what 
nonprofit periodical can say; there are proscribed ways 
dealing with subject matter. Auditors have become editors. 

Mother Jones’s troubles with the IRS started last year 
five years after its parent, the Foundation for National Prog- 
ress, was granted tax-exempt status nonprofit charitable 
and educational entity. March 27, 1980, then-publisher 
Dowie received phone call from IRS agent Lee Junio. 
Junio said she was starting audit the founda- 
tion, including its magazine, and would like visit its 
offices Third Street San Francisco take closer look 
how operated. 

Junio turned April and for week settled into the 
maga: ine’s editorial conference room. Her field audit exam- 
ined the year 1978. She wanted everything: editorial and 
financial records; contracts between the magazine and its 
writers; information about the qualifications its writers; 
and every 1978 issue Mother Jones, well all the 
publications put out that year the foundation’s six other 
projects. (The six are: The New School for Democratic 
Management, The Energy Project, The Solar Energy Proj- 
ect, The Rent Control Project, The Mental Health Project, 


many publications, qualifying tax exempt under 


Angus Mackenzie free-lance writer who lives San Fran- 
cisco. This article was financed part the Fund for Investiga- 
tive Journalism. 
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and The Project.) After she had selected and photo- 
copied key documents, Junio returned her office the 
San Francisco Federal Building, where she continued her 
analysis. 

the summer 1980, Dowie stepped down publisher 
and was replaced Jacques Marchand. Marchand asked 
the foundation’s tax attorney, Thomas Silk, handle the 
legal response any questions Junio’s audit might raise. 
Silk, who had formerly worked with the Tax Division the 
Department Justice, subsequently met with Junio who 
did, indeed, raise several questions. The prickliest was: 
How Mother Jones distinguishable from commercial 
publication? Since, according IRS Revenue Ruling 67-4, 
nonprofit publishing venture must distinguishable 
variety ways from commercial one, the question posed 
the threat that Mother Jones would taxable. was the 
first Silk recalls, there might some 
doubt the favorable resolution the 


writing Silk spelled out the differences between 
Mother Jones and commercial publications: the maga- 
zine did not want make profit, and had never made 
profit; its economic survival, wrote, ‘‘is possible only 
because charitable contributions and low-interest loans 
made its Moreover, the foundation’s 
charitable and educational principles brought Mother Jones 
into conflict with big thus drying 
potential source revenue: corporate advertising. Au- 
tomobile manufacturers also shunned the magazine, Silk 
pointed out, result its articles the Ford Pinto. 
During the audit, Mother Jones happened preparing 
for publication its February/March issue just the 
sort piece that revenue agents might expected study 
with special care. Publishing articles that attempt 
influence legislation may grounds for challenging or- 
ganization’s tax-exempt status. ‘‘The Trenchcoats Re- 
Jeff Stein, dealt with the Intelligence Identities 
Protection Act, which would jail reporters and publishers 
for exposing the identities intelligence agents. ‘‘If Stein 
had submitted piece opposing that comments 
Marchand, couldn’t have run it. cannot say ought 


detailed memorandum Junio had asked for reply 
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opposed. We’ve got very cautious.”’ 

Silk and Marchand had arranged meet with Junio, 
the foundation’s headquarters, March this year. 
When she arrived they were surprised see that she was 
accompanied her supervisor, Lester Stepner, group man- 
ager the exempt organizations audit section the San 
Francisco district. They braced themselves for bad news. 
The news was worse than they had expected. Stepner an- 
nounced, according Silk, that the IRS had tentatively de- 
cided revoke the tax-exempt status the Foundation for 
National Progress. were says Silk. 
never had indication that the entire exemption the 
foundation might (Stepner and Junio cannot 
comment the case the accuracy these recollec- 
tions because, under Section 6103 the revenue code, they 
are forbidden discuss individual cases.) 

Silk asked Stepner the tentative decision deny tax 
exemption the foundation was based Mother Jones’s 
content. No, said Stepner, according Silk; had 
quarrel with the description its contents educational. 
Rather, like Junio before him, could not see how Mother 
Jones was distinguishable from commercial publication. 
Silk protested that many nonprofit magazines such 
Smithsonian, Ms., Audubon, and Natural History were 
produced and distributed the same fashion Mother 
Jones: all, for example, are sent member/subscribers ob- 
tained primarily through direct-mail solicitations. Stepner’s 
reply, says Silk, was that those publications weren’t his 
district; they were, would raise the same question with 
them reply that points the discretion allowed district 
administrators. (As happens, Smithsonian’s tax-exempt 
status being reviewed, too. According Christian 
Hohenlohe, treasurer the Smithsonian Institution, 
question unrelated business income from advertising 
the main question the IRS has about our Asked 
whether the IRS had raised questions about Smithsonian’s 
distribution methods and contents about the qualifications 
its contributors, Hohenlohe said had not further evi- 
dence the discretion allowed revenue agents.) 

Seven months have elapsed since Stepner and Junio met 
with Marchand and Silk. Silk has provided additional in- 
formation the IRS regarding the noncommercial, edu- 
cational nature Mother Jones. Nevertheless, its editors 
are apprehensive that any day now they may receive 
thirty-day notice confirming Stepner’s preliminary decision. 
(Such decisions are sometimes overturned administrative 
levels.) Marchand, who retired publisher September 
likens the loss the foundation’s exempt status 
earthquake: destructive.’’ Certainly, Mother 
Jones would badly shaken. From its inception, the mag- 
azine has operated loss $235,654 1978, for 
example which has been made charitable contribu- 
tions and low-interest loans. drop donations, coupled 
with steep rise postal rates, could fatal. 

second IRS field audit that began shortly after the 
Reagan administration took over involves the North Ameri- 
can Congress Latin America (NACLA), exempt or- 
ganization, based New York City, which publishes the 
bimonthly, left-wing Report the Americas, well 


books, research guides, and comic books. The audit started 
last March. August 10, says NACLA president Steven 
Volk, IRS field auditor David Levine told NACLA’s ac- 
countant that, while the organization’s finances were consis- 
tent with 501 (c) (3) status, would perhaps challenge its 
exemption because the contents NACLA publications, 
which had reviewed during the audit. Then, Sep- 
tember 14, according Volk, Levine called say was 
recommending that the IRS revoke NACLA’s exempt status 
the ground that the government should not subsidizing 
organizations that indulge ‘‘name calling’’ against fami- 
lies like the Rockefellers reference The Incredible 
Rocky, scathing comic-book history Fabulous 
Rockefeller Says NACLA attorney Victor 
Rabinowitz, 501 (c) (3) going based political 
content, then, God, the number publications that 
going affected, both right- and left-wing, very, very 


third magazine whose future will decided the 

IRS Harper’s. the spring 1980, the maga- 
zine, which had been losing more than million 
annually for several years, nearly went under. the last 
minute, was rescued the John and Catherine 
MacArthur Foundation, which subsequently set the 
Harper’s Magazine Foundation, that Harper’s would 
eligible receive tax-deductible contributions. The IRS 
reviewing the fledgling foundation’s application for tax- 
exempt, nonprofit status. the exemption granted, the 
MacArthur Foundation, which now holds title the maga- 
zine, will transfer the magazine’s assets and liabilities the 
Harper’s Magazine Foundation and give what remains 
total gift $1.5 million, some which has been paid 
out keep the magazine alive. the IRS denies the appli- 
cation, this transfer cannot take place. the federal 
tax explains Joseph Diana, secretary treasurer 
the Harper’s Magazine Foundation, ‘‘it not possible for 
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foundation make gift money organization which 
does not have tax-exempt 


Historically, was the removal taxes imposed news- 
papers means controlling them, together with the 
freedom report and criticize Congress, that distin- 
guished the U.S. press from the press many other na- 
tions. The passage successive revenue laws from 1913 
through 1954, incorporating reformulations section 501 
(c) (3), which exempts wide range organizations, 
marked the start new era. The Internal Revenue Code 
drawn Congress defined IRS regulations, which 
are, turn, defined and clarified revenue rulings. The 
code, the regulations, and the rulings constitute the huge 
body law that gives the IRS the power scrutinize the 
editorial content, the advertising policies, and the business 
practices the nonprofit press, and render its crucial 
judgments. Having derived its powers from Congress, the 
IRS now controls how nonprofit publications, they wish 
remain tax exempt, may report the votes members 
Congress, how they may report legislation, and how they 
may report candidates for public office. 

qualify for tax-exempt status, organization’s pur- 
pose must primarily educational, charitable, literary, 
religious. The editorial content its publications must 
limited ‘‘subjects useful the individual and beneficial 
the community.’’ Articles must present 
full and fair exposition the pertinent Thus, au- 
ditors have become arbiters what useful, beneficial, 
and fair. The IRS has other criteria the basis which 
hands down its verdicts. Not only must the distribution 
tax-exempt periodicals distinguishable from that their 
commercial counterparts point raised the Mother 
Jones case but the skills and abilities the people who 
work for such periodicals must than those that are 
generally found the commercial publications, 
cite the language 1977 revenue ruling that denied 


exemption nameless newspaper. (Under Section 6103, 
the IRS forbidden divulge the names organizations 
which has denied exemption.) 

How many nonprofit periodicals there are today not 
known. About 177,000 tax-exempt organizations list their 
purpose educational; many them publish periodicals, 
but the IRS does not have figure for this specific category. 
There must several thousand right-wing, left-wing, 
middle-of-the-road, religious, anti-religious, ranging size 
from National Geographic (circulation: 10,768,125) 
Mother Jones (circulation: 218,000) and down papers 
like Big Mama Rag (circulation: 2,000), all educating their 
readers according their own lights. 


ow, singly clusters, like the papers belonging 
the Catholic Press Association, the nonprofit 
press learning how hard live with fed- 
eral agency whose powers are vast and whose authorizing 
legislation couched broad terms. The Internal Revenue 
Code states, for example, that ‘‘no substantial’’ part the 
activities exempt organization can devoted 
rying propaganda, otherwise attempting influence 
Thus, publishers end editors, second-guessing 
the auditors, must take pains determine when articles 
beyond educating and become influential determination 
that might seem best left philosophers. resolve the 
question what substantial’’ part may mean, Congress 
and the courts have come with sliding scale that, the 
case most publications described here, sets percent 
organization’s budget the maximum that may used 
directly influence legislation. Wary nonprofit editors keep 
this figure mind. Ms. magazine, which has been tax 
exempt since 1979, throughout the year editors keep rough 
count the number pages that might construed at- 
tempting influence, rather than merely inform, readers 
regarding various pieces legislation; the end the 
fiscal year, they calculate what percent the total cost 
production these pages constitute. (If, about halfway 
through the year, the page count seems mounting too 
fast, everyone put alert one the many forms 
self-censorship that have become standard operating proce- 
dure result existing regulations.) 

The revenue code contains another that, par- 
ticularly defined recent ruling, has created more se- 
rious problems. Exempt organizations, the law states, can 
participate in, intervene (including the publishing 
distributing statements), any political campaign be- 
half any candidate for public This appears 
absolute ban; isn’t. Voter-education material permit- 
ted; only material that elections banned. 
Three years ago, Revenue Ruling 78-160, the IRS clar- 
ified the concept intervention these words: non- 
profit educational organization that sends candidates for 
public office upcoming election questionnaire top- 
ics concern and publishes the responses received, 
tion political campaign and does not qualify for 
exemption under 501 (c) 

The ruling came under such sharp attack, notably from 
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the League Women Voters, that within month the IRS 
rescinded and replaced with Revenue Ruling 78-248, 
presumably designed mollify critics. The new ruling, the 
IRS explained press release, that whether 
activity constitutes such prohibited participation inter- 
vention [in election] depends the facts and circum- 
stances each short, the IRS would henceforth 
determine case-by-case basis whether publication 
candidates’ replies set neutral questions variety 
issues only one issue was evidence 


group publications that was infuriated the 

IRS’s intervention rulings was the religious press, 

which largely dependent tax-exempt, non- 

profit status and which, believing that politics and morality 

cannot separated, had regularly published surveys 

candidates’ stands selected issues. The reaction the 
Catholic press instructive case point. 

the 1980 presidential campaign geared up, several 
the 140 member papers the Catholic Press Association 
denounced the revised ruling. For example, South Texas 
Catholic, published Corpus Christi, ran editorial 
March 21, 1980, which said, part: 


permitted. And how does the ruling define bias? 
Catholic newspaper conducted poll, for example, candidates 
views regarding abortion only, [Revenue Ruling] 78-248 says that 
emphasis one area concern indicates that its purpose 
not nonpartisan voter But how wide variety 
issues will acceptable the IRS? And what will the IRS de- 
termine strictly issues? 

deeper question how, this land freedom, has the IRS 
been able gather the power necessary restrict the content 


Perhaps the most trenchant attack the ruling appear 
the Catholic press was written syndicated columnist 
Reverend Virgil Blum, S.J., president the Catholic 
League for Religious and Civil Rights. May 1980, 
column, headlined IRS SUPPRESSES FREE PRESS, Father Blum 
wrote that the IRS had, effect, told Catholic newspaper 
editors: condition for continuing enjoy tax- 
exempt status, you must surrender your First Amendment 
right free speech and The IRS’s imposition 
such choice, went on, conflicted with 1958 Supreme 
Court decision, Speiser Randall, which ruled unconstitu- 
tional California law that required individuals claiming 
property-tax exemption take loyalty oath. The Court 
declared: 


deny exemption claimants who engage certain forms 
speech effect penalize them for such speech. Its deterrent 
effect the same the State were fine them for this speech. 


But the IRS was not the only target the Catholic press’s 
wrath. The Catholic Press Association, whose headquarters 
are Rockville Centre, New York, also caught holy hell. 
Trying helpful, February 1980 the CPA had drawn 
guidelines for coping with the IRS ruling. The watch- 
word was caution. specific guideline, underlined for em- 
phasis, stated categorically: Endorsements and evaluations 
any sort are not carried The CPA’s 
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for Member Publishers’’ further stated: 


organization publishes vote within reasonable time after 
such vote recorded, and periodically publishes the vote 
public officials, then the publication the vote during the election 
campaign will probably not expose the organization challenge 


Such counsel seemed gutless The Catholic Standard 
and Times Philadelphia, among other member papers. 
March Standard and Times editorial, RELIGIOUS PRESS, 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM, described both the IRS’s ruling and 
the CPA’s compliant attitude toward ‘‘crippling 
Catholic newspapers, which should free publish the 
records positions public officials candidates when 
people are most interested such records positions 
near the cease doing so, the paper said, 
amount best journalistic mediocrity and 
worst journalistic cowardice.’’ The editorial concluded 
militant note: CPA would appear counsel- 
ing such cowardice; the IRS would appear directing 
the press and freedom 

Responding such criticisms, the CPA’s board direc- 
tors mid-May advised publishers that the guidelines did 
not constitute approval the IRS’s ruling, which was now 
perceived endangering freedom speech and religion. 


June 1980 Catholic militancy press freedom had 
become news The New York Times. PRIEST TEXAS 
DEFIES RULING I.R.S. THAT BARS STAND POLITICAL IS- 
SUES read the four-column headline June story 
William Stevens. The defiant priest was the Reverend 
Brian Wallace, editor Today’s Catholic, the official 
weekly newspaper the archdiocese San Antonio. 
May the day before the Texas presidential primaries 
Father Wallace had published editorial entitled THE 


Somehow after years the current federal tax code, the IRS 
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has recently reached the conclusion that churches must make 
choice: keep quiet and tax exempt enter into political debates 
and pay for dearly. Says the IRS: one, 

that, Today’s Catholic says emphatically and the biggest 
letters can find: 

Father Wallace then plunged into politics morality, 
two aspects life between which, wrote, can 
The editor-priest assessed John Anderson’s, 
Edward Kennedy’s, and Ronald Reagan’s stands single 
issue abortion; described Reagan only president- 
ial candidate who clearly opposed abortion and will- 
ing use the political power the presidency support 
his position’’; cited the voting records congressional 
candidates the single issue abortion; and, finally, 
urged readers for the passage resolution 
pro-life their precinct conventions and vote 
their conscience the primary 

The IRS has yet take Father Wallace’s well- 
publicized challenge its authority. 

The mood that summer was, perhaps, nof propitious for 
IRS action. August 20, the House Representatives 
passed amendment the Treasury Appropriations Bill 
that would have prevented the IRS from disqualifying any 
organization for tax-exempt status reason that such or- 
ganization publishes distributes voters’ guides relating 
any political (The bill failed pass the Senate 
during that legislative session; the amendment, introduced 
Congressman Philip Crane, was not in- 
cluded the House bill passed late July this year.) 
September, the American Civil Liberties Union brought suit 
against the IRS behalf the Office for Church Soci- 
ety, the social-action agency the United Church Christ, 
which church tax exempt. The OCS had, for years, 
periodically published the voting records members the 
House and Senate various issues, together with state- 
ments the church’s position these issues. Following 
the issuance Revenue Ruling 78-248, the OCS had dis- 


continued this service, fearing that the IRS might challenge 
the church’s exemption. The lawsuit asserted that the ruling 
with, and hinders the free exercise 
rights under the First Amendment. The 
issue was resolved letter ruling’’ that October; 
the IRS said, effect, that the church could safely resume 
its voter-education project long publication was not 
tied particular election. 

Such reinterpretations, course, made case-by-case 
basis, nothing reduce the sense vulnerability felt 
editors and publishers other nonprofit publications. For, 
the eye the IRS, each organization and each publica- 
tion, unique and, given the discretionary power en- 
joyed district administrators, practice that over- 
looked condoned one district may challenged 
another. 


Mama Rag about far removed from di- 
ocesan publication one can imagine. Founded 
1972, the heyday the women’s movement, Big 
Mama one the few feminist papers survive only 
the skin its teeth and the determination its volunteer 
staff. Published Denver, the monthly gets along 
annual budget less than $10,000, more than half which 
comes from contributions. Ads account for less than per- 
cent its content; more than half its press run 2,000 
given away. Two years after its founding, the struggling 
paper applied for tax-exempt status educational or- 
ganization whose purpose was create channel 
communication for women that would educate and inform 
them general issues concern The applica- 
tion was denied. Big Mama, the IRS ruled, was sold 
accordance with ordinary commercial publishing 
thus violating the same rule that may invoked against 
Mother Jones. This, least, was the initial, official version 
the reason for denial. When, September 1976, Big 
Mama representatives met with IRS officials explain just 
how uncommercial their paper was, they were presented 
with another objection: the paper promoted lesbianism. Ac- 
cording internal IRS document subsequently produced 
court, IRS agents advised them that tax-exempt status 
would granted condition that the editors would agree 
abstain from advocating that homosexuality mere 
preference, orientation, propensity par with 

Lawyers Denver and Washington, D.C., fought the 
case, pro bono, all the way the Federal Circuit Court 
Appeals Washington. There they argued that the IRS’s 
regulatory scheme violated the First Amendment and the 
equal protection guarantee the Fifth Amendment, and 
was unconstitutionally vague. Sidestepping this broad chal- 
lenge, September 15, 1980, Circuit Judge Abner Mikva 
ruled against the IRS the ground that the Internal Reve- 
nue Code’s definition was unconstitu- 
tionally vague. The IRS’s concern over Big Mama’s views 
homosexuality, Judge Mikva said, simply highlighted 
the inherent susceptibility vague statutory language 
discriminatory enforcement. 

was taken recalls attorney the office 


the revenue service’s chief counsel. was the first time 
something had been declared unconstitutional this 501 (c) 
(3) 

Judge Mikva’s decision was upheld and expanded an- 
other landmark case decided May this year. The 
case involved racist monthly newsletter put out 
the nonprofit National Alliance. Attack! had applied for 
tax-exempt status July 1977; eight months later its appli- 
cation was denied the ground that the newsletter’s 
and subject matter potentially serve influence the preju- 
dices and passions its readers.’’ Further, said the IRS 
denial, Attack! did not present sufficiently and fair 
exposition the pertinent 

National Alliance U.S. reached the federal district 
court Washington, D.C., eight months after the Appeals 
Court had handed down its decision Big Mama Rag. 
Applying the principles enunciated that decision, the dis- 
trict court ruled against the IRS, saying that the phrase ‘‘full 
and fair the facts was even more open in- 
terpretation and selective application than 
But this decision, too, left unanswered the central question 
whether the IRS’s whole regulatory scheme uncon- 
stitutional that requires publications trade their con- 
stitutional rights for tax status upon which their survival 
may depend. 

Another piece that IRS regulatory scheme being 
challenged case now being weighed.by the Court 
Appeals Washington. This case, brought Thomas 
Field, publisher Tax Notes, challenges the 501 (c) (3) 
restriction lobbying. Field says violates the First 
Amendment and also the equal-protection guarantee the 
Fifth Amendment because, while tax-exempt charities and 
educational organizations are restricted from lobbying, 
veterans groups and fraternal societies enjoy tax exemption 
with lobbying restriction. Field further argues that the 
lobbying restriction serves governmental purpose, 
proved Congress 1962 when allowed business firms 
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deduct most lobbying expenses from their taxes, reason- 
ing that lobbying served society keeping Congress in- 
formed. Field’s case started after the IRS, February 1978, 
denied his application for tax exemption for lobbying and 
litigative group. April this year the IRS denial was up- 
held the Court Appeals. But June the court de- 
cided hear his case banc, meaning that all ten judges 
will hear it. Thus, the decision likely authoritative. 

The resolution Field’s case crucial the future 
IRS control over the contents exempt publications be- 
cause, IRS attorney says, determine they are 
lobbying, have look content. We’re looking for 
guidance [from the 


cally motivated. 1967, for instance, the CIA asked 

the IRS help draw countermeasures against Ram- 
parts, which was exposing the National Student Association 
CIA front, and the IRS agreed (see the 
Dissident March/April 1981). Into the 1970s 
the IRS continued cooperate with the CIA, and with the 
FBI and Army Intelligence, these agencies sought put 
the underground press out business. But publications 
the left were frequent target, those the right were not 
safe either. During the Kennedy administration, according 
report issued June 1975 the Joint Congressional 
Committee Taxation, the IRS was used the rad- 
ical right. 

The proliferation nonprofit publications the last dec- 
ade has been accompanied proliferation IRS rules 
governing their activities. This leaves the door wide open 
for the resumption IRS harassment editors for political 
purposes. Fine points law aside, the case the press 
the discretionary application tax laws has meant, and 
always will mean, government control content. The IRS 
got into editing through act Congress. Perhaps 
time for Congress usher out. 


the past, the IRS’s interest content was often politi- 
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compromise 


survive, must the 


once-pugnacious Post-Dispatch 


pull its punches? 


MICHAEL MASSING 


decades, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch was one 
the most highly esteemed newspapers the country. 

Between 1925 and 1971, won sixteen Pulitzer 
Prizes. adulatory profile Collier’s magazine 1950 
observed, students American journalism have 
long ranked the rich, rambunctious and opinionated Post- 
Dispatch among the top four five dailies the nation, 
and there are plenty working newspapermen from coast 
coast who regard just about the best all-around 
newspaper there poll journalism professors taken 
1961 ranked the Post-Dispatch the fourth best paper 
the country, surpassed only The New York Times, The 
Christian Science Monitor, and The Wall Street Journal. 
had, above all, reputation for fierce independence, based 
both its relentless investigations corruption and mal- 
feasance, which earned the enmity St. Louis’s high and 
mighty, and its adamantly liberal editorial policy, which an- 
tagonized many conservative Missourians. 

Today, the Post-Dispatch rarely cited 
newspaper lists, and has not won Pulitzer decade. 
Its reputation national newspaper has faded, and, 
financially, the afternoon Post-Dispatch fighting for its 
life. Circulation, which once topped 400,000, has dipped 
below 250,000. The paper’s early editions must compete 
with the Newhouse-owned morning Globe-Democrat, with 
which has joint operating agreement. Together, the two 
papers have lost estimated $11 million over the last three 
years loss severe enough have persuaded most the 
1,590 employees the Pulitzer Publishing Company, 
owner the Post-Dispatch, accept eighteen-month 
wage freeze September. 

Retrenchment has affected editorial operations ways 
great and small. sign above photocopying machine 
the newsroom exhorts employees keep copies mini- 
mum. Reporters are asked stories telephone, and, 
when they make trips, they sometimes stay with friends 
cut costs. Eight staff positions went unfilled during 
temporary hiring freeze last spring and summer. 

What has gone wrong? extent, the paper suffers 
from many the problems that face big-city afternoon pa- 
pers generally. Like the now-defunct Washington Star and 
the struggling Philadelphia Bulletin, the Post-Dispatch has 
been hurt the flight the suburbs many its readers. 


Michael Massing executive editor the Review. 
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more difficult get the paper them outlying areas, 
and when the paper does arrive there, must compete with 
one the most sophisticated suburban shopper operations 
the country. And, course, there the nightly 
news. 

Another problem the Post-Dispatch shares with many ail- 
ing metropolitan papers is, quite simply, the deteriorating 
economies the northeastern and midwestern cities 
which these papers are located. these cities even morning 
papers have been affected, evidenced the financial 
tribulations the New York Daily News, which has lost 
400,000 readers the last few years, and the Chicago 
Tribune, which recently felt compelled implement 
cost-cutting program. parts the Sunbelt, contrast, 
newspapers, morning well afternoon, are booming. 
Houston one example, Dallas another. 

If, seems likely, the migration the Sunbelt affect- 
ing the quality well the circulation newspapers 
some the older cities, that phenomenon should and 
particularly apparent St. Louis. one time was 
the fourth largest city the country, serving major 
transportation center the fabled gateway the West 
and economic and cultural power. Since the early 1950s, 
however, the city has been undergoing painful shift from 
manufacturing service economy. The 1980 unemploy- 
ment rate 8.1 percent was the highest the city since the 
Depression. And, jobs have left the city, have people; 
the 1980 census indicated that St. Louis had lost more resi- 
dents over the previous decade than any other major city, its 
population declining from 622,000 453,000. 


changes have forced the Post-Dispatch 
reexamine its mission. Ever since Joseph Pulitzer 
founded 1878 agitator for civic virtue and 

advocate for the poor, the paper has prided itself its 

progressiveness and its willingness attack the powerful. 

The editorial page continues carry every day the 

that Pulitzer wrote for the paper the day his re- 

tirement 1907, declaring that the Post-Dispatch 


will always fight for progress and reform, never tolerate injustice 
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corruption, always fight demagogues all parties, never belong 
any party, always oppose privileged classes and public plun- 
derers, never lack sympathy with the poor, always remain devoted 
the public welfare, satisfied with merely printing news, 
always drastically independent, never afraid attack wrong, 
whether predatory plutocracy predatory poverty. 


Many the Post-Dispatch’s current reporters and desk- 
men, young and old, were attracted the paper the 
crusading image projected that declaration. 

But does credo that talks terms ‘‘privileged 
classes’’ and continue have rele- 
vance for paper eagerly courting suburban readers? Can 
paper continue ‘‘always drastically 
toward local power-brokers when its very survival 
question? 

The man entrusted with the task squaring Post- 
Dispatch tradition with new demographic and financial 
realities managing editor David Lipman. former 
Post-Dispatch sportswriter, news editor, assistant managing 
editor, and newsroom budget officer, was named head 
the newsroom January 1979 choice that surprised 
many reporters, since other candidates seemed more qual- 
ified virtue their news experience. Apparently, Lip- 
man’s fiscal expertise won the day. But critics the paper 
feel suffers from what one reporter calls ‘‘survival syn- 
excessive concern with budget-balancing the 
expense the quality and integrity the paper’s reporting. 
They are bothered, particular, Lipman’s policy try- 
ing smooth the paper’s often-strained relations with the 
St. Louis business community. 

Post-Dispatch has long been says 
reporter Eliot Porter. still some degree. But it’s 
getting squeezed daily. Within year two, the Post- 

the other hand, James Millstone, senior assistant 
managing editor, maintains that the same St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch 1925. It’s run the same people, 
committed the same principles. It’s just not going 


The patrician reign Joseph Ill 


Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., editor and publisher the Post- 
Dispatch since 1955, occupies huge, sunny office the 
fifth floor the handsome, six-story building that houses 
the newspaper’s offices downtown St. Louis. Impeccably 
dressed beige suit, white shirt, and bright floral tie, his 
curly hair combed neatly back from high forehead, the 
third Joseph Pulitzer seems very much the scion famous 
publishing family. The look patrician, the manner 
speaking economical and authoritative, with accent 
that smacks more Pulitzer’s school days Harvard than 
his native St. Louis. 

talking the Post-Dispatch platform his grand- 
father wrote seventy-four years ago: ‘‘It extraordinary 
document that’s very much alive today. Certainly it’s our 
fundamental principle, fundamental understanding the 
Post-Dispatch. has guided two generations running the 
paper. That’s unusual. says something about continuity 
and 


Unlike the huge, corporate-managed chains spawned 
such newspaper entrepreneurs Gannett, Hearst, and 
Knight, the Pulitzer Publishing Company still family- 
run business. That not say that has remained small. 
The company has been active television since 1947, when 
began operating KSD (now KSDK) St. Louis, the first 
fully equipped station west the Mississippi. now oper- 
ates five VHF stations and two radio stations; also pub- 
lishes the Arizona Daily Star Tucson. The company’s 
annual revenues, which are not publicly released, are esti- 
mated between $150 million and $225 million. 

Joseph Pulitzer frequently out town ar- 
dent skier but when the sixty-eight-year-old publisher 
St. Louis regularly puts full day the office. 
not usually involved the paper’s day-to-day operations, 
however, preferring delegate most decisions his sub- 
ordinates. And, despite the fact that his office adjoins the 
newsroom tradition started his grandfather and con- 
tinued his father, the second Joseph Pulitzer, who ran the 
paper for forty-three years mystery most his 
employees. One them, columnist Jake McCarthy, says 
has not seen Pulitzer the newsroom once his more than 
ten years with the paper. Nonetheless, the staff generally re- 
spects the independence has tried maintain for his fief- 
dom, most apparent his reluctance join the boards 
local institutions, with the exception those the arts, 
which are his true passion. 

this aloofness from civic life, Pulitzer seems 
heeding the strictures his grandfather, who once declared 
that ‘‘an editor must have has not, how- 
ever, pushed that policy the same extreme the original 
Joseph Pulitzer, who carried gun guard against the 
enemies the paper had earned him. And there were many 
them, by-products the man’s crusading spirit and his 
knack for selling newspapers. The immigrant son Hun- 
garian Jewish father and Austro-German mother, Joseph 
Pulitzer arrived penniless St. Louis 1865. Following 
stints mule hostler, stevedore, hack driver, and waiter, 
language newspaper. 1878 had amassed enough 
money buy the ailing St. Louis Dispatch, evening 
newspaper with few assets, and, soon after, merged 
with another paper, the Evening Post. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch was born. 


olorfully written, the paper was full articles about 
intoxicated entertainers, dramatic suicides, and 

steamy romances, and sensational headlines like 

WELL KNOWN CITIZEN STRICKEN DOWN THE ARMS HIS 
MISTRESS. the same time, regularly accosted its readers 
with breathless exposés and campaigns accomplish such 
diverse ends paving the city’s impassable streets with 
granite and dismantling local transportation monopoly. 
Pulitzer also loved expose hypocrisy. Obtaining copy 
grand jury report the spread prostitution St. Louis, 
for example, printed list property owners ‘‘who rent 
and lease homes the frail sisterhood for immoral pur- 
The Post-Dispatch’s blend sensationalism and 
crusading fervor which Pulitzer was later perfect the 
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Publishing dynasty: Like his grandfather, Joseph Pulitzer 
believes newspaper should afflict the comfortable 


New York World was irresistible, and circulation soared. 

the paper grew fat, did its salaries, which were 
among the highest the country. Bovard, the driv- 
ing, autocratic managing editor from 1908 1938, earned 
much $75,000 annually. When came getting 
story was spendthrift, willing pay $5,000 
bonuses for particularly striking demonstrations enter- 
prise. And there were many them during his reign, when, 
under the editorship the second Joseph Pulitzer, the paper 
tempered its sensationalism and stepped its investiga- 
tions. cite just one example, probe irregularities 
the granting naval oil leases during President Coolidge’s 
term uncovered the notorious Teapot Dome scandal, for 
which the paper won 1928 Pulitzer Prize (an award set 
the original Joseph Pulitzer bequest Columbia 
University). 

Bovard also spent generously make the Post-Dispatch 
national newspaper. set Washington bureau 
1918 and brought some the top reporters the day. 
and his successors sent out roving correspondents dig 
stories national significance out-of-the-way places. 
Ben Reese, managing editor after Bovard, told Col- 
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lier’s magazine 1950, story the world too 
expensive for really want 

The financial robustness, and the luxury 
independence afforded, were perhaps nowhere more 
apparent than the stalwart liberalism the paper’s edito- 
rial page. defended Sacco and Vanzetti, the New Deal, 
and the union organizing drives the 1930s. Its opposition 
involvement Vietnam began with editorial entitled 
WAR STAY OUT OF, which appeared the eve the fall 
Dien Bien Phu 1954. 

The paper’s prosperity during much the first half the 
century was linked the prosperity St. Louis. Local 
companies were growing into such corporate giants 
Monsanto, Anheuser-Busch, and Ralston Purina. St. 
Louis’s favorable economic climate persuaded the auto 
companies make the second largest car-producing cen- 
ter the country, and later McDonnell Douglas captured 
sizable proportion the country’s aviation business. 

the early 1950s, however, the bloom was beginning 
rub off. The Post-Dispatch itself showed its concern with 
thirteen-part series 1950 entitled PROGRESS DECAY? ST. 
LOUIS MUST CHOOSE, intended warn the city that renewal 
work was urgent. The answer the paper’s question 
sadly told economic and demographic statistics. The 
city’s population plunged from its peak 880,000 the 
early fifties 622,000 1970. Between 1948 and 1972 the 
city lost almost 6,000 retail businesses and 900 manufactur- 
ing establishments. The rush the suburbs was on. 

Effects that outflow began show Post-Dispatch 
circulation figures, which dropped over 50,000 during 
the 1950s, 360,000, and declined 30,000 more over 
the next ten years. The paper’s content began change 
this period well. The traditional look the 
front page heavily gray, with small headlines and 
dozen stories gave way sprawling headlines, fewer 
stories, more photos. the mid-1970s, after several 
studies Frank Magid Associates, consulting firm 
that had made its mark promoting happy-talk news, 
the front page was regularly featuring gooey items about 
people movers, religion football, and the teaching re- 
suscitation techniques with life-sized doll. 

After fifty-four-day newspaper strike 1978, which 
contributed combined loss $3.6 million for the year 
the Post-Dispatch and the Globe-Democrat, the two pa- 
pers, invoking the Newspaper Preservation Act, agreed 
pool all business operations and split all profits (printing 
operations had been shared since 1959). Then, January 
1979, David Lipman was appointed managing editor the 
Post-Dispatch. 


Hard times the newsroom 


The offices the Post-Dispatch, and the Globe- 
Democrat block away, are located the northern edge 
downtown St. Louis. visitor who has read the many 
recent press reports about the city’s decline, the central 
business district has surprising look vitality. The almost 
completed sleek-glass headquarters the thirty-story First 
National Bank St. Louis towers over the area, sev- 
eral other high-rises now under construction. the Mis- 
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sissippi River, just north the 630-foot-high Gateway 
Arch, several square blocks old brick buildings, dating 
back the city’s riverfront heyday, have been renovated, 
and the area now full restaurants and bars. 

few blocks north the Post-Dispatch building, the 
scene changes abruptly. There begin the grim, ragged 
blocks and vacant lots that make much North St. Louis 
home approximately percent the city’s more than 
200,000 blacks, and much its poverty. Over sixteen 
percent St. Louis’s residents are welfare one the 
highest levels the country. 

David Lipman occupies sparsely furnished office the 
Post-Dispatch’s fifth-floor newsroom. budget 
says Lipman, bald, bespectacled man who talks 
earnestly and energetically. must the best possible job 
with the resources acknowledges that his 
background sets him apart from many the past managing 
editors the Post-Dispatch, like O.K. Bovard, but, 
adds, ‘‘The ivory-tower role the managing editor has 
changed. You have mix bit business you have 

One Lipman’s first moves managing editor was 
remake the paper’s front page. had gotten soft-news 
recalls. had mandate redirect the Post- 
Dispatch’s primary attention hard news. We’re not 
daily Lipman was thereby rejecting the notion, 
popular with afternoon newspapers such The Min- 

neapolis Star, that snappy graphics and features will attract 
readers. The stories about vegetable gardening and new 
headache remedies were pushed off the front page, largely 
breaking national and international news. The number 
front-page stories was increased and their length reduced, 
allowing for percent increase story count. 

Lipman also began deploying his staff ways that, 
some respects, represented significant changes from the 
past. One move was tighten supervision travel. 
sure, some stories still merit trips out St. Louis for 
example, the Hyatt Regency Hotel disaster Kansas City, 
the unrest Central America, the nation’s water shortage. 
Overall, however, the impact cutbacks apparent the 
large amount AP, UPI, and syndicated New York Times 
copy that appears the Post-Dispatch, and inevitably af- 
fects the feel the paper. 

was time when, something happened, sent 
people cover says executive sports editor Wilks. 
sent someone Three Mile Island. sent someone 
when Mayor Daley died. When Sara Jane Moore shot 
Ford, went cover it. When Jimmy Hoffa disappeared, 
went Detroit. And still do, some respects, react that 
way. But, result budget cuts, we’re continually 
pressed for initiative stories that can handled the tele- 
more succinct appraisal offered senior as- 
sistant managing editor Millstone. have pull any 
now 

Austerity the has affected the paper’s ability 
gather news locally well. bothers most 
that the economic situation causes not certain 
stories should,’’ says reporter Roy Malone. ‘‘Some 


things just cry out for investigation, but we’re cutting back 
staff and not putting our manpower into Malone 
himself has had work his own time investigate the 
claim prisoner Missouri prison 130 miles away that 
was innocent the crime for which had been con- 
victed years earlier. the paper were fatter, and things 
better, wouldn’t have worry about working own 
says. all come know that you can’t 
certain things, you don’t 

The Post-Dispatch faces the task covering more news 
with fewer reporters. Not only its news staff 261 nine 
short the number the paper had 1977; also includes 
nineteen reporters and editors who have been switched from 
general assignment the suburbs. Six them work for the 
St. Charles Post, eight-page section started three years 
ago that distributed together with the paper outlying St. 
Charles County. Other, similar sections may launched 
help the paper compete more effectively with the thirty-six 
shoppers published Suburban Newspapers Greater St. 
Louis, which are now delivered more than 800,000 
people each week. Judging the modest perform- 
ance date after three years expensive promotion its 
circulation still only 13,000 and the news staff’s re- 
ported difficulties familiarizing itself with the region’s 
more than ninety municipalities, the task will not easy. 
any case, the turn the suburbs certain absorb in- 
creasing proportion the paper’s manpower coming 
years. 


ertainly, the Post-Dispatch can still muster the re- 

sources required track important local story, 

demonstrated its blanket coverage the re- 

cent controversy over desegregating the city’s schools. And 

the paper continues maintain full-complement Washing- 

ton staff, which, with seven positions, considerably big- 

ger than that most papers its size. Still, James 

Millstone remarks, staff spread out lot thinner. 

Over period time, can’t consistently strong 
job day and day 

Post-Dispatch management and editors point the fact 
that the city St. Louis now accounts for barely one-fifth 
the metropolitan area. ‘‘We’re talking about change 
that has happened all American says Evarts 
Graham, who was managing editor for eleven years before 
David Lipman and who now writes regular column for the 
paper. you have exploding city with people moving 
out, you adjust the kinds things you order meet 
the new needs people. You can’t the same thing 
1981 1951 1921. The problem how talk the 
reader moves the suburbs from the central city.’’ 

Some the staff not feel comfortable with the 
reorientation. ‘‘Post editors have says Jake 
McCarthy, whose twice-weekly columns workaday St. 
Louis make him the Post-Dispatch’s counterpart Jimmy 
Breslin. ‘‘Their thing aim for suburban readership 
for the young, up-and-coming businessman. But find that 
all kinds young people St. Louis read the Post- 
Dispatch. Waitresses read the Post-Dispatch. Blacks read 
the Post-Dispatch. But they have written that element 
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Robert Joiner, housing reporter who has been with the 
paper since 1970, says that ‘‘a lot good urban stories that 
may have been more newsworthy five years ago have been 
placed the back This particularly true 
stories dealing with St. Louis’s large black community. 
example, according black leaders, was the city’s decision 
two years ago close down the Homer Phillips Hospi- 
tal, the only municipal hospital North St. Louis. The long 
debate over the proposed shutdown was one the most 
vociferous recent St. Louis history. Although the Post- 
Dispatch provided day-to-day coverage, never seriously 
examined some the major issues underlying the dispute, 
says Ernest Calloway, professor emeritus urban affairs 
St. Louis University and leader the fight keep the 
hospital open. ‘‘We have one the highest infant mortality 
rates the explains. one [at the 
dailies] has yet made real study the health needs the 
black 

the same time, Calloway, like many St. Louis blacks, 
continues feel attachment the Post-Dispatch. Dating 
back perhaps the paper’s probe race riots East St. 
Louis 1917, which helped send twenty rioters jail, the 
Post-Dispatch has traditionally been looked friend 
blacks. The editorial page, particular, has been gener- 
ally supportive black positions. the Homer Phillips is- 
sue, however, the paper favored closing the hospital. More 
revealingly, the Post-Dispatch seems have made little 
headway delivering the paper North St. Louis, where 
copies are now almost unobtainable. 


Giving businessmen break 


Just the Post-Dispatch searching for way talk 
potential suburban readers, also seeking promote 
dialogue with the St. Louis business community. 
somewhat novel pursuit for the paper, given its traditionally 
adversarial some would say hostile relations with 
local businessmen. the last decade alone, the Post- 
Dispatch has suffered advertising boycotts car dealers, 
real estate dealers, Famous-Barr (the city’s largest depart- 
ment store), Union Electric (the local utility), and South- 
western Bell. recent years, the city’s economic problems 
have forged uncustomary degree cohesion among 
businessmen they try get the local economy moving 
again. There are few matters about which they are more 
sensitive than the besmirching St. Louis’s image, and 
that score the Post-Dispatch viewed prime offender. 

Some veteran reporters the paper believe the paper had 
become excessively critical business, especially the 
years when national distrust big business was its 
height. ‘‘There was period, the late sixties and early 
seventies, when anything negative was said about Union 
Electric was page recalls Jon Sawyer, who 
worked Post-Dispatch energy writer before his current 
stint the Washington bureau. was stage when the 
paper was not careful should have 

David Lipman has tried change the situation. previ- 
ous years, explains, structuring stories, gave both 
sides, but presented the allegations critics before giv- 
ing the business’s response. Now, someone makes ac- 
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Managing editor David Lipman: ‘‘/s there rule 
journalism that you have 


cusation against Union Electric, the response will the 
Lipman says, atmosphere better now. 
There feeling the business community that the 
Post-Dispatch news department more receptive hearing 
their 


hanges instituted under Lipman, however, can 
interpreted far more than striving for 

good example last year’s introduction 

the recent national proliferation special business sections. 
Appearing every Monday, the section contains mix ar- 
ticles and features national and international business, 
local economic trends, newsmaking companies, and St. 
Louis movers and shakers. many such sections, the 
coverage verges the obsequious. The lead story the 
July section, for instance, headlined JACK THE BOX 
SPRINGS BACK, described glowing terms the 
turnaround the performance the Ralston Purina-owned 
fast-food chain. August 10’s top story, LACLEDE’S LIBER- 
MAN: OUTSPOKEN BATTLER, was respectful portrait the 
head local gas company. Photos U.S. fighter planes 
produced McDonnell Douglas make frequent appear- 
ances the business pages, unaccompanied any story. 
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some instances, Post-Dispatch advertisers have been 
given special consideration news stories. Two years ago, 
story describing price reduction the Schnucks super- 
market chain major advertiser was featured the 
top page one, causing competitors squawk. And, 
Lipman acknowledges, critical references the auto indus- 
try have been removed from stories. hastens explain 
that the same has been done with regard other story sub- 
jects, such environmental groups. ‘‘I don’t like un- 
fairly picture says, adding that ques- 
tion I’ve taken out more automobiles. But write more 
about There may another explanation, however. 
James Millstone has observed, not interested 
alienating any advertisers. You see afternoon papers folding 
all around 

This heightened sensitivity business, and the tone has 
times set the newsroom, were displayed earlier this 
year overview that reporter Paul Wagman put together 
the city’s recent recession. Originally conceived 
Wagman and Millstone series the causes and impact 
the slump, the study, says Millstone, underwent some 
changes over the subsequent months research and writing 
Lipman made clear his fear that the series would too 
Its scope was broadened extend beyond the 
recession’s severe impact include in-depth account 
the area’s economic potential. ‘‘Is there rule journalism 
that you have Lipman now asks. 
wanted series that, long didn’t distort facts fab- 
ricate them, would focus what St. Louis was doing all 
these areas [to improve its economic health]. the series 
ends upbeat note, don’t see anything wrong 
that. After all, we’re part the corporate 
While the series did run full the end, the treatment 
received was taken some reporters signal tread 
softly when the image St. Louis stake. 


ast year, another series created much larger storm. The 
articles, called PANGS REBIRTH, probed Ralston 
Purina project redevelop the rundown LaSalle Park 
neighborhood adjoining the company’s Checkerboard 
Square headquarters. While ‘‘improvements Ralston’s 
headquarters were completed good time,’’ the March 
articles noted, the rest the project was still ‘‘a 
few years from completion.’’ fact, one story stated, 
the 140-acre neighborhood are worse off than they 
were The five-part series, Roy Malone and 
Charlene Prost, described how the corporation had seem- 
ingly benefited the expense the neighborhood ob- 
taining land prices’’ and receiving twenty-five- 
year tax abatements that had escaped municipal review. 
Most serious were the charges displacement: Virtually 
all the original inhabitants the area have been moved 
out, even though the original plan called for residents 
have first chance stay work the development 
One article, headlined RENEWAL CALLED ‘LAND GRAB’ 
PLOY, was devoted entirely the bitter complaints the 
mostly low-and middle-income whites who had been forced 
out. was very tough series. 
Ralston, incensed, went public with its anger. The com- 
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Poverty progress? Ralston Purina’s headquarters 
towers over unfinished rehabilitation project, photo 
that accompanied tough Post-Dispatch series 


pany took out full-page ads the Post-Dispatch, the 
Globe-Democrat, and other papers, proclaiming, BE- 
LIEVE THE CITIZENS ST. LOUIS SHOULD KNOW THE 
FACTS. challenged the series’ interpretation number 
points, especially the ‘‘impression failure’’ said the ar- 
ticle had conveyed. ‘‘St. Louis has been our home for more 
than the concluded. are proud the 
record that have established corporate 
Then, bold letters: ‘‘We resent the practice the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch overemphasize the negative and 
damage efforts achieve community 

Ralston’s urging, shareholders and community leaders 
wrote protest letters the paper, and local station 
editorialized favor the corporation. Then-mayor James 
Conway even visited the paper discuss the fallout from 
the articles, which, according business leaders, had 
caused some major corporations withdraw investments 
redevelopment projects that they had been considering. 

The besieged David Lipman was convinced, later 
put it, that the series because was 
much Ralston Purina had done that wasn’t taken into ac- 
and the mayor agreed take several 
reporters box-lunch tour the city’s major rehabilita- 
tion areas. The upshot was another series, appearing June 
1980, that conveyed much rosier picture than the earlier 
one. its discussion what called ‘‘rehab fever,’’ for 
example, this series, REHABBING ST. LOUIS, reserved special 
praise for St. Louis the 
institutionally sponsored redevelopment corporations that 
are attempting redevelop 100s acres.’’ Ralston’s 
LaSalle Park was one six rehabilitation projects singled 
out for special attention. The phenomenon displacement 
was mentioned once the series, and then only passing. 

The skirting that problem troubled housing reporter 
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Robert Joiner, who says that while the series was prepa- 
ration sent memo the editor charge arguing that 
should include least sidebar about the side effects re- 
development. Nothing came it. Joiner now refers the 
articles ‘‘Chamber Commerce that ‘‘gave 
Saturday Evening Post-type being ‘‘sugar- 
example the paper buckling the face 
opposition from the business community,’’ adds. 

Reporter Eliot Porter, too, feels that the paper’s new de- 
ference business represents more than search for bal- 
ance: came the paper [in 1964], you could have 
front-page story Granite City steel mill expansion, 
and then the next day you could write about their problems 
polluting the air. Now, writing about the pollution has 
disappeared. The benefit doubt given business, and 
the bigger the business, the bigger the 

many ways, however, the Post-Dispatch continues 
heed Joseph Pulitzer’s 1907 admonitions. Over the summer, 
the paper provided regular detailed coverage Justice 
Department proceeding against McDonnell Douglas 
overseas bribery charges, and Anheuser-Busch’s at- 
tempts purchase local civic center complex for much 
less than its true market value. And, whatever the 
backtracking, did run the Ralston Purina series. 

still great reporters’ paper,’’ says Washington cor- 
respondent Jon Sawyer. back over seven years 
the paper, there haven’t been many things wanted 
that Furthermore, the paper’s editorial page 
continues antagonize large segments St. Louis society 
Jews its stand the Mideast, Catholics its abor- 
tion policy, conservatives attacks Reaganomics. 
doubt there’s definite effort change the 
left-of-center image the Post-Dispatch order ac- 
commodate the business says Charles 
Klotzer, publisher the St. Louis Journalism Review, 
which devotes space each issue reporting that shift. 
they stop short compromising themselves. it’s good 
story, publish 


Does quality still pay? 

The Pulitzer Publishing Company continues, some re- 
spects, exceptional American publishing. That in- 
dustry contains few members who, like Joseph Pulitzer, 
would direct interviewer’s attention Finley Peter 
Dunne’s command comfort the afflicted and afflict the 
comfortable, and even fewer who would declare, 
us. interested people and social 

But, the last few years, under the persistent pressure 
financial hardship, the paper has been relinquishing bits 
its distinguished journalistic patrimony. Enterprising stories 
still appear, but their presence often seems due more the 
initiative and perseverance the paper’s reporters than 
any direction from high. Reporters have had add 
their journalistic repertoire the art ‘‘selling’’ stories 
their managing editor, especially when the St. Louis corpo- 
rate world involved. The effect the paper’s traditional 
outspokenness has been marked. 

This all seems part more general change: the paper’s 
growing reluctance take chances. can seen the 
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stories selected for special attention. However newsworthy 
such topics the upheaval Central America the na- 
tional water shortage may be, they are stories that have been 
reported widely the American press. Far more imagina- 
tive was the choice subjects pursued earlier years, from 
the investigation Illinois coal mine disaster, the 
government’s efforts deport German Jewish refugee, 
the racially motivated sentencing four American Indians 
Idaho for the theft $12 sheep. 

may unfair compare the present Post-Dispatch 
with its former self. much has changed the paper’s 
financial condition, the city St. Louis, the practice 
American journalism. The old Post-Dispatch did not 
have suburbs cover, and was spared the need compete 
with suburban shoppers. the success those shoppers 
demonstrates, many readers are now less interested read- 
ing about international and national affairs which they 
hear about than reading about community 
board meetings, municipal improvements, and the local 
school system. For too long the Post-Dispatch, continuing 
stress national and urban affairs, ignored the suburbs. 
When awoke their importance circulation, the shop- 
pers were already entrenched. 


paper’s financial difficulties, the opinion 

some, have been compounded its very emphasis 

quality news. John Morton, newspaper analyst 
with the firm Lynch, Jones Ryan, attributes the paper’s 
financial vulnerability, part, the fact that Post- 
Dispatch, least historically, has tended spend more 
money its journalistic product than the typical, run-of- 
the-mill paper. the money the Post-Dispatch has spent 
assure high-quality reporting had been spent covering the 
suburbs, the paper would better 

the realities city like St. Louis, with its declining 
core and affluent rings, make commitment traditional 
notions journalistic excellence financially unfeasible? 
the Post-Dispatch, David Lipman’s cost-cutting measures, 
the enlargement the paper’s suburban staff, and, indi- 
rectly, the courting business, have revealed initial ac- 
ceptance the logic implicit Morton’s remarks. How far 
the paper prepared push the new strategy should be- 
come clear over the next forty-two months the length 
the current union contract the Pulitzer Publishing 
Company makes last effort keep St. Louis from becom- 
ing yet another one-newspaper town. 

then, Joseph Pulitzer will probably have decided 
pass the scepter his half-brother, Michael, who, as- 
sociate editor, being groomed take over. His prospec- 
tive accession has vexed some reporters, who feel less 
attuned the paper’s heritage than Joseph. Whether not 
that turns out the case, the paper will have decide 
whether its longstanding determination fight for 
progress and reform’’ and tolerate seems 
worth retaining the face falling circulation and growing 
losses. would sad day for American journalism the 
Post-Dispatch, century after its founding, were survive 
only sacrificing the boldness and indignation that made 
great. 
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EQUALITY: 


AMERICA'S 


BUSINESS 


Equality for blacks 27-year-old 
promise, born the Supreme 
1954 school desegregation order, nur- 
tured the civil rights struggles 
the codified the Voting Rights 
Act and other legislation. 

Where does equality stand today? 

Gannett news task force came 
together find out. The members 
were cross section journalists— 
editors and reporters, black and 
white, men and women, young and 
veteran—and they came from Gannett 
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News Service bureaus Washington, 
D.C., from across the country, and 
from Gannett member newspapers 
Oakland, Cincinnati, Monroe, La., 
Bridgewater, and elsewhere. 

They crisscrossed the country, 
visited cities and communities, 
conducted hundreds interviews, and 
reported their nationwide findings 
13-part series, “Equality: America’s 
Unfinished which one 
reporter wrote: 

“Racism still stands the way 
equality. Changes have been made 
the surface. see more black faces 
business, politics and television, 
but that hasn’t reduced racism. has 
just blunted the 

Gannett members supplemented 
that national report with update 
equality their own communities. 

Rochester, N.Y., the Democrat 
and Chronicle described subtle forms 
racism Chicago, WVON/ 
WGCI radio initiated broadcast 
community dialogue discrimination 

Port Huron, Mich., the Times 
Herald focused black unemploy- 
ment and Marin County, 
Calif., the Independent Journal 
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reported, “If black you have 
smarter, better dressed— 

Some readers reacted with praise. 
Others wrote letters condemna- 
tion. This hostility underlined the fact 
that equality truly America’s unfin- 
ished business. 

responsibility work for the good 
the entire community providing 
news and information through news- 
papers, broadcasting services and 
outdoor advertising. 

For reprint the Gannett News 
Service series, write: Gannett Co., 
Inc.; Corporate Communications— 
Dept. Lincoln Tower; Rochester, 
N.Y. 14604. 
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hree stacks newspapers lie 
Jerusalem. eye trained 
Western makeup, the long, graceful 
strokes Arabic fit loosely the page. 
The picture Arafat, standard fare, 
comes out blurred the shabby stock. 
average day, the three papers sell 
maybe 20,000 copies the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip. One can never 
sure the figures. 

likely that these papers more 
than terrorism, student demonstrations, 
strikes keep alive the flame resis- 
tance the Israeli occupation. They are 
not the Arabs’ only source informa- 
tion. The Israelis offer Arab-language 
radio and television, and Arab- 
language newspaper called 
News’’), which purveys the 
official government line. also 
available from Amman and Damascus, 
and radio from Libya, Saudi Arabia, and 
Egypt, well from the PLO Bei- 
rut. The British beam the BBC, and 
the Americans the Voice America, 
both Arabic. But the three small 
newspapers published East Jerusalem 
belong the Arabs the territories, 
speak for them and stand for them, 
reflect their yearnings and despair, sym- 
bolize their struggle, and naturally the 
Israelis not like what they have 

The question often arises why the Is- 
raelis allow them publish all. Sub- 
ject the authority the military cen- 
sor, the three papers are not exactly free. 
But, the other hand, they are freer 
than the press was when Jordan ruled 
East Jerusalem, and there probably 
freer press, except the anarchy 
Beirut, anywhere the Arab world. 

The three papers, all dailies, are 
called Al-Kuds (‘‘Jerusalem’’), Al-Fajr 
Dawn’’), and Al-Shaab 
and Western standards 
none would considered very profes- 


Milton Viorst, whose most recent book 
Fire the Streets: America the 1960s, 
currently writing book about the Middle 
East. 
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sional. Each produced handful 
editors, who take reports from network 
stringers (many whom also 
circulate the papers) and rewrite items 
that they read the Israeli press hear 
the radio. the tradition Arab 
journalism, much what they publish 
tendentious, and even sports and fea- 
tures normally are presented with 
political slant. Though the three com- 
pete vigorously for readers, they are 
united supporting the PLO. All cam- 
paign replace Israeli rule the ter- 
ritories with independent Palestinian 

the three, the most successful 
Al-Kuds, run Mahmud Abu Zalaf, 
tall, middle-aged man with gruff voice 
and perpetually sardonic smile, who 
proudly notes that attended the 
lumbia School Journalism. Abu Zalaf 
West Bank. Scion rich Palestinian 
family, founded the paper 1952 
when, said, was still and 
openly maintains ties with the 
Jordanian monarchy, which insists 
not conflict with his Palestinian nation- 
alism, admittedly the more moderate 
brand. friend, King 
said, supports the PLO.”’ 

The two other papers, much smaller, 
are more rigidly hard-line, adhering 
the PLO’s position. 
Fajr and Al-Shaab each claim about 
7,000 daily circulation, Al-Kuds about 
22,000. When told Abu Zalaf that his 
competitors put his circulation half 
that figure, snorted, Com- 
munists. They can 

most Arabs, the ‘‘es- 
representing the interests 
the West Bank’s landed gentry, carry- 
ing most the commercial advertising. 
prominent families put paid notices 
announce deaths, marriages, their 
children’s admission universities 
around the world. The two smaller pa- 
pers are upstarts, lashing out the old 
order. (In 1974, the editor Al-Fajr 
disappeared, after the paper published 
exposé about one the great sheikhs 


Report from the West Bank 
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the West Bank.) None the three 
finds easy come out every day un- 
der military occupation that would 
very happy see them vanish. 

Beni Goor-Arie, whe Prime Minis- 
ter Menachem Begin’s chief staff for 
Arab affairs, acknowledged inter- 
view that the government, whenever 
wants, can find the authority suppress 
the three newspapers. Goor-Arie told 
that, the time the occupation 
1967, Moshe Dayan, who was then de- 
fense minister, decided allow Arabs 
publish, more less freely, part 
his the native popu- 
lation. And despite periodic outcries, 
Goor-Arie observed, Dayan’s policy 
remains force because most Israelis 
fear that suppressing liberties the oc- 
cupied territories must lead ultimately 
the suppression liberties Israel it- 
self. 

Moreover, was told Dr. Moshe 
Sharon, professor Islamic history 
the Hebrew University, flourishing 


Jerusalem reader peruses Al-Kuds, 
largest three Palestinian-nationalist 
dailies published under Israeli censorship 
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Arab press enhances Israel’s image 
abroad while serving its interests 
home. adviser Begin Arab pol- 
icy, Sharon said was likely that, 
legitimate papers were not allowed, 
underground press would spring up, 
which would probably more danger- 
ous. added that, their rivalries 
with one another, the Arab newspapers 
reveal great deal about politics the 
occupied territories, information which 
facilitates the task the security forces. 

The editors the East Jerusalem pa- 
pers are aware that they are playing Is- 
rael’s card publishing every day. But 
they are also playing the card Pales- 
tinian nationalism. their very exis- 
tence, the papers enrich the sense 
community the Arabs the occupied 
territories. However much they are 
handicapped, only these papers convey, 
from Arab perspective, sense the 
activities through which Arabs, under 
the nose the Israeli army, assert 
political identity. 


interview Akram Haniya, editor 

Ramallah, town about six miles 
north Jerusalem. There, for more than 
year, and two other editors jok- 
ingly calling themselves the ‘‘Gang 
have been held under town 
arrest, for reasons the army has never 
announced but presumably because they 
belonged the quasi-political National 
Guidance Council, considered some 
PLO front. While waiting for the 
authorities lift their arrest, they send 
copy phone courier. 

worthwhile publishing news- 
paper under the strict controls the 
military Haniya asked 
rhetorically. Then answered, 
rope, and can only walk around 
small circle. don’t have much space, 
but it’s probably better walk than 
sit down 

Near the wall the Old City Je- 
rusalem, the converted stone house 
that serves Al-Fajr’s headquarters, 
Hanna Siniora, the paper’s American- 
educated editor, said me, can’t 
give publishing, although sometimes 
think would easier did. But 
it’s our duty appear, try reflect 
the mood and feelings the occupied 
territories. have tell the people 


outside what our hearts, and 
have tell our own people inside that 
others know what are going 

Every night, the editors the three 
papers must take their copy crosstown 
for approval the censor’s office 
West Jerusalem. All the editors whom 
spoke agreed that the censor tolerant 
stories that originate outside the oc- 
cupied territories, even they concern 
the PLO. What they look for are items 
that might stir the populace against 
the military occupiers. Since the censors 
have fixed standards for what consti- 
tutes incitement, their decisions often 
seem arbitrary, even capricious. What’s 
more, the editors agreed, with the Begin 
government’s turn the right the past 
year, censorship has become increas- 
ingly rigorous. 

function under regulations first 
enacted under the British 
said Colonel Yehuda Katz, the chief 
censor the Jerusalem office. large, 
athletic-looking man, Katz was born 
Hungary and learned Arabic Tel Aviv 
University. rules give the cen- 
sor the powers judge. law can 
confiscate property, banish editors, 
close down papers, and jail reporters, 
but obviously his chief power pre- 
vent publication. 

suppress material which his opinion 
violates military security, incites the 
public, threatens public order. Admit- 
tedly our judgments are often subjec- 
tive, and not surprised that the 
Arab editors don’t love us, out 
Zion Square [the main square West 
Jerusalem] sing our 

The closest the Arab papers have 
come obtaining fixed standard for 
what they can print the so-called 
Weizman rule, which holds publishable 
whatever has previously appeared the 
Hebrew press. From this rule system 
collaboration has been improvised. 
Arab editors tip off Israeli reporters 
stories which they are interested, 
which the Arabs rewrite soon the 
Hebrew papers publish them. Wise 
the system, the censor has recently an- 
nounced that the Weizman rule being 
reviewed. 

What the censors seem after 
most aggressively are accounts bomb- 
ings, demonstrations, arrests the 


occupied territories accounts that 
might, their view, spread rebellious 
mood. Since editors are not allowed 
press with white space, they must 
quickly fill the holes, usually with ran- 
dom wire copy carrying, perhaps, 
Buenos Aires Auckland dateline. 
Several editors told their readers 
have learned spot such copy, and then 
inquire the grapevine what they were 
designed conceal. 


iven the censor’s wide-ranging 

powers, when examined the 

evidence found myself more 
often surprised what had been pub- 
lished than what had been sup- 
pressed. According Palestine Press 
Services, commercial monitoring firm 
East Jerusalem, Friday July, 
for example, Al-Fajr printed charge 
that Israeli military forces had broken 
into Arab college Hebron, 
Shaab ran letter support from one 
West Bank mayor another who had 
been expelled from his post, and 
Kuds leveled accusation that Israeli 
companies were acquiring West Bank 
urged all Arabs stand fast the strat- 
egy confrontation toward Israel. 

But with Begin entering his second 
term, his hard-line mandate having been 
renewed last summer’s election, the 
editors the East Jerusalem papers all 
foresaw harder times ahead. don’t 
know what they’re said 
Hanna Siniora Al-Fajr, feel 
deep heart that they’re planning 
something very tough against 

Early evidence bearing his ap- 
prehensions was equivocal. Shortly after 
the election, the government announced 
that West Bank leaders would longer 
allowed make public statements 
support the PLO, and few days after 
Siniora and talked, the mayor 
Ramallah was arrested for pro-PLO 
comments published Al-Fajr. But 
few weeks later, Begin’s new defense 
minister, ex-general Ariel Sharon, 
known superhawk, announced that 
was restricting the army’s repressive 
practices the occupied territories 
order promote Israeli-Arab dialogue. 
Like most the Arab population, the 
editors were skeptical, and proceeded 
with their work the assumption that 
the confrontation would continue. 
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Several months ago, headlines around the world 
trumpeted alarming news. Japanese study 
was Claiming that non-smoking wives smokers 
had higher risk lung cancer because their 
husbands’ tobacco smoke. That scared lot 
people and understandably so, this claim was 
the last word. 

But now new headlines have appeared. First, 
because several apparent errors are reported 
have been found the Japanese study—raising 
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serious questions about it. 

Second, because Lawrence the statis- 
tical director the American Cancer Society who 
opposed smoking, published report covering 
years and nearly 200,000 people which 
indicated that “second-hand” smoke has insignifi- 
cant effect lung cancer rates nonsmokers. 

For more information this important public 
issue, write Scientific Division, The Tobacco 
Institute, 1875 St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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Much the power 


boom time the Rockies, and the story should 
one the biggest American journalism. The stakes 
are enormous. The mines and mills the mountain 
states produce three-quarters the country’s uranium 
and copper, percent its gypsum, and all its 
molybdenum, potash, and silver. the end the century 
they will account for more than half the national production 
coal and yield enough shale double the current output 
the U.S. petroleum industry. the waiting wealth the 
West, many economists believe, lie the secrets control- 
ling inflation and ensuring the long-run vitality and security 
the United States and its allies. 

Other elements the story are equally dramatic. The 
skyscrapers that tower over former cowtowns symbolize 
tens thousands new jobs, billions new money, and 
imponderable new power. the western slope the 


like 


goes to, among other areas, the Pacific Northwest 


Roger Morris, resident Santa Fe, frequent contributor 
the Review. October was awarded the National Newspaper 
first prize for investigative reporting for his cover- 
age prison issues New Mexico. 


Rocky Mountains, from Idaho and Montana through Col- 
orado, Utah, and Nevada New Mexico, Arizona, and the 
Mexican border, fateful decisions are being made, not only 
the huge, impersonal forces government and business, 
but also small communities. this front, reporting the 
boom sort war correspondence with the battles 
being fought out legal briefs, demonstrations, petitions, 
and obscure regulatory hearings. 

Yet for all those prospects, the media’s mining this 
rich lode has produced only occasional nugget percep- 
tive, sustained reporting. National coverage the phenom- 
enon seems spotty best. But particularly the region 
which the story happening and from where, along with 
the minerals, the local press should exporting the rest 
the nation thorough reporting the subject survey 
key papers over the last year shows coverage the great 
western boom largely bust. 

Taken together, that coverage seems flawed not much 
ideological bias (the monotonous charge developers 
and environmentalists alike, often directed against the same 
paper writer) old-fashioned shallowness, and 
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sometimes what appears sheer ignorance the 
long-run economic, social, and political character the 
story. For many papers and reporters, the boom has been 
simply too big, taking place too many fronts. But then 
what makes the coverage the West’s new mining and 
milling revolution important also holds out hope for its 
redemption: the boom only beginning its long cycle. 
not too late for the news media resurvey the false starts 
and the natural obstacles their own landscape, and ex- 
tract the unmined stories. 

The most obvious failure among the region’s newspapers 
can traced that traditional plague boom-time jour- 
nalism the chamber-of-commerce boosterism that over- 
takes editors and reporters when what’s good for the com- 
pany becomes good for the company town and good for 
the town paper, well. Few papers the western press 
seem wholly free unabashed cheerleading for the com- 
panies that have brought the blessings and blight de- 
velopment, from the large and respected Denver Post and 
Rocky Mountain News, the ambitious Salt Lake City 
Tribune Gannett’s Paso Times, the thinnest Idaho 
Arizona weeklies. But the most vivid example the 
problem may the contrast between two small western 
New Mexico papers: the Grants Daily Beacon (circulation 
4,656) and the Gallup (circulation: 10,727). 
The Beacon, whose masthead proclaims 
Uranium City News’’ and Newspaper Grants, 
serving the the Uranium 
clearly approaches its news judgments with eye such 
formidable local readers Conoco, United Nuclear, and 
Anaconda. Thus, September 1981, Beacon subscrib- 
ers might find four-column dispatch the many 
predators and perils facing the Atlantic loggerhead turtle, 
but comparable discussion that edition others the 
dangers posed major local employers, the ever-present 
threat the town’s extinction capricious uranium mar- 
ket. Again, when the Beacon late August and early Sep- 
tember ran commendable series water issues the 
state, had unusual opportunity supplement major 
wire-service story with local reporting the case 
Grants, reporting the major use and potential pollution 
area water supplies local mining concerns. But the 
series was treated the water problems belonged an- 
other continent. So, too, September when demon- 
strators were arrested while protesting nuclear waste site 
across the state, the Beacon headlined their arraignment 
over four columns the top its front page, prominence 
that seemed turn report newsworthy event into 
celebration it. 

Meanwhile, Gallup, relatively impoverished railroad 
town some seventy-five miles downstream from Grants and 
its mine and mills, the played the same 
water stories with decided difference. September for 
example, ran the last the set (GROWTH THREATENS 
WATER SUPPLY) the front page and accompanied with 
locally written stories the competition between area 
towns and industry for water, and the limits growth 
posed Gallup’s own dwindling wells. 

year before, the had exhibited its inde- 
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pendence regard another story, providing another in- 
teresting contrast headlines, this time involving the 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, Current-Argus. Carlsbad 
southeastern New Mexico town best known for its caverns. 
Now, abandoned salt mines the vicinity are claiming na- 
tional attention. The federal government, along with such 
corporate giants Westinghouse and Bechtel, planning 
convert the old mines into dump for radioactive waste. 
The Current-Argus has supported the project, which, 
course, would provide lot jobs. early June 1980, 
radioactive leak factory Tucson brought state 
emergency that Arizona city. June the Current- 
Argus headline read TUCSON BACK NORMAL AFTER 
TRITIUM LEAK. Downstream from the mountains uranium 
tailings around Grants, the Gallup pointed out 
that QUESTIONS STILL REMAIN ABOUT TRITIUM’S EFFECTS. 

Yet boosterism, for all the questions has always posed 
about the independence and integrity the press, perhaps 
the lesser flaw coverage the western boom. More 
common and much more serious has been the widespread 
failure report beneath the surface the events and issues. 
Whatever the editorial slant the paper, most the region 
have practiced kind journalistic strip-mining their 
coverage, leaving their readers without historical landmarks 
fresh understanding all-too-barren landscape 
conflicting charges. 


the core the problem the unique nature 
what has happened, what happening, what will 

inevitably happen the slow but sure stages the 

mining and milling bonanza. revolu- 
tion whose events and climactic moments seem 
burst the scene, although, fact, these moments are but 
phases decades-long cycle land acquisition, design, 
licensing, construction, production, and ultimately shut- 
down. the course that cycle, which may span half 
century, companies and governments their momentous 
business, and communities are born, live, prosper, decline, 
and die. Telling the story such sustained process re- 
quires both sense history and anticipation attrib- 
utes which the press, forever absorbed the breaking story, 
seems unwilling unable bring its reporting. The re- 
sult often coverage that moves fitfully and out the 
real, continuing story and sometimes, having missed what 
went before, misses even the story the moment. 

Even the better, comparatively well-staffed newspapers 
the West have been forced play catch-up with major 
stories. Last fall, for example, the Colorado Bureau In- 
vestigation issued extraordinary report charging that the 
Cotter Corporation, subsidiary Commonwealth Edison 
Chicago, had for decade falsified reports the gov- 
ernment and had exposed its workers dangerous levels 
radiation uranium mill City, mountain town 
20,000 southwest Denver. The report also pointed 
negligence regulation and health inspection the mill 
the state’s department health. Over the next several 
weeks, The Denver Post followed the story, including its 
writer Peggy Strain, who did fine pair feature articles 
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the town and the plant major October spread. Strain 
quoted one resident’s recollections how the town had 
welcomed the mill back 1957: ‘‘Nobody objected, be- 
cause didn’t know it. thought 
would provide jobs. didn’t realize would contaminate 
everything the 

But between the lines the Post stories was indict- 
ment well the paper itself, and other news organiza- 
tions the area that had missed the Cotter story its 
classic dimensions the years dubious reports and in- 
spections never made, the worried citizens City 
and the suspicious workers the mill: all the sources one 
might have found with routine checking and little digging. 
the residents the small Colorado town did not know 
that uranium and molybdenum would not only make jobs 
but also seep into their water and vegetables, the company 
for its part did not know wish know, then the news 
media might have educated them both. The subject, im- 
portant remember, was not some freak accident, but 
rather the potential force for evil well for good 
mineral mill, the region’s oldest and most important indus- 
trial enterprise. Reading the Post clips Cotter year 
later, against other papers’ coverage other cases, seems 
clear that what was decisive was not this editor’s sympathy 
for the company that reporter’s fear uranium, but in- 
stead the relative failure the media understand what 
was happening, what could happen invisibly that quietly 
prosperous little plant outside City. almost 
the Pentagon correspondent for The Washington Post had 
suddenly 1981 the problem cost over- 
runs, somehow forgetting look into volumes budget 
hearings, the testimony whistle-blowers like Ernest 
Fitzgerald, the habits defense contractors. 


the constant rhythm the mining-milling process, 
however, there always seems another opportunity 
pick on, and sustain, story from the beginning. One 
those chances recently and fleetingly appeared the 
back pages The Denver Post and other area papers. 
Crested Butte, tiny Colorado ski resort the western 
slope, one the region’s mining giants, AMAX, has been 
skirmishing with local anti-development forces for the past 
four years effort win permission sink $1-billion 
molybdenum mine the 12,000-foot Mt. Emmons, which 
overlooks the resort. issue are the town’s water supply 
and economy, company plans produce 20,000.tons the 
mineral per day (which would lead probable exhaustion 
the mine ten twenty years), and the predictable 
boom-bust sequel for the region. This past summer AMAX 
announced was postponing the Crested Butte project for 
least two years, although was means giving the 
fight mine the mountain. the meantime, the news 
media will have rare respite which draw even with 
the Crested Butte story, measure accurately the economic 
and political factors both sides, drill beneath the pro- 
and anti-mining clichés, and prepare the way for 
gent public decision-making rather than corporate evasion 
popular hysteria. 
The coal story often squeezed out coverage the 


Dave Buresh, The Denver Post 


more fashionable dangers radiation the faster profits 
strategic metals. But there story and big one. 
Present plans for excavating the West make the coal trains 
that hauled away some eastern mountains earlier this cen- 
tury seem lilliputian. the San Juan Basin, for example, 
New Mexico’s remote northwestern corner, the local utility 
plans swap land with the federal Bureau Land Man- 
agement exploit some billion nearly 200 billion tons 
coal the basin, with blueprints for huge coal-burning 
power plant 2,300-acre site, town many 
20,000, and the lucrative export least half the newly- 
generated power southern California. The implications 
that scheme the impact the land massive strip min- 
ing, the effects the power station, the consequences for 
the Navajo herders whose ancestral home holds the coal, the 
economic meaning for New Mexico, and the significance 
the unprecedented transfer such energy California 
are prodigious. The San Juan Basin story, meanwhile, has 
received almost serious reporting anywhere the re- 
gion. Similarly grandiose designs mine and slurry coal 
from the slopes the Rockies the Midwest proceed with 
scarcely more attention, despite the economic stakes and the 
fact that the slurry process whether carried out 
pipeline, sluice, some vast canal would mean the 
transfer millions gallons water from the compara- 
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dangerous levels radiation for ten years 


tively parched West into the wetter farm belt. Similar in- 
terstate, inter-basin transfers are already being used slurry 
coal from near-drought regions into Lake Powell northern 
Arizona. But such robbing needy Peter assuage the in- 
satiable thirst the coal companies’ Paul has gone largely 
unreported and unquestioned the press. 

coal the chief unreported resource the boom, water 
perhaps even deeper mystery. Without careful plan- 
ning and engineering water resources, there would not 
only mining boom the West, there would little 
the West itself now know it. The great engineering 
feats water management earlier the century, making 
possible for Los Angelenos drink water that comes from 
the Rockies more than thousand miles away, are both the 
reality and symbol the region’s indomitable development 
ethic. The ultimate limiting resource, water not surprisingly 
has its own subterranean politics, its own priesthood 
government and private experts, its own stages develop- 
ment (somewhat akin mining), including acquisition, 
exploitation, and potential exhaustion. decisions have 
been more fateful, more hidden from public view and un- 
derstanding, than those which state governments, federal 
authorities, and large business farming interests have di- 
vided the West’s precious water over the last half cen- 
tury. Yet the press touches that crucial ingredient only 
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lightly, and usually only when the politics natural proc- 
esses surface dispute disaster. 

When Paso, Texas, sued the New Mexico state en- 
gineer September 1980 obtain vital ground water held 
the state, the quarrel made prominent news The 
Paso Times and New Mexico papers. The suit was sudden 
eruption water politics and disputes that otherwise sel- 
dom get into the local press. But for those who knew the 
issue knowledge they could not have gained reading 
The Paso Times its New Mexico equivalents the 
dispute was the inevitable result Paso’s steady pur- 
chases land over the years, purchases aimed directly 
poaching New Mexico’s rights tapping its 
aquifers, and visible any looking seriously into 
the region’s most vital resource. 


ven the best reporting water issues appears tread 

careful course. thorough eight-part series that 

began late August this year, Steve Meissner 

Arizona Daily Star traced the background 

and potential impact the proposed Orme Dam, 
billion-dollar flood-control project, altering the state’s Sali 
and Verde Rivers, that would benefit Phoenix industry but 
would have what one federal study called and ad- 
ecological effects. The story was classic trade-off 
progress and water for culture and wildlife, and Meissner 
told well (the September installment contained un- 
commonly candid look the powerful political and com- 
mercial forces behind the dam project). Meissner’s series 
stood out stark contrast, however, the paper’s coverage 
other water topics. August 14, barely two weeks be- 
fore the series began, and again September the day 
which the third Meissner’s Orme articles appeared 
the Star had reported almost routinely the pollution and 
closing Tucson city wells after contamination in- 
dustrial solvent and suspected carcinogen. Side side with 
the Orme Dam controversy, the fouled wells raised quite 
another set issues beyond wildlife and flood control 
the threat Tucson’s water supply posed the water de- 
mands the city’s giant copper concerns area where 
industrial pumping has lowered the water table such 
extent that cavernous cracks have opened the desert. 
The copper-water connection, involving Magma Copper 
and Phelps Dodge, Tucson’s largest private employers, still 
awaits major analysis comparable the Star’s dissection 
the Orme Dam. 

When local reporters after the important western 
stories like water resources, they find shortage mate- 
rial. Over the first two weeks November 1978, for in- 
stance, The Albuquerque Tribune, Scripps-Howard paper 
that usually runs poor second the locally-owned Jour- 
nal, published fourteen-part series Jack McElroy the 
background water projects the area. McElroy’s pieces 
were impressive start the larger issue water policy, 
but only start, and the series prompted real follow-up 
coverage the Tribune the Journal. The unexplored 
ground was most obvious the thirteenth part, where 
McElroy profiled New Mexico state engineer Steve 
Reynolds: Engineer for years, yet unknown 
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the San Juan basin northwestern New Mexico, ancestral 


who lives next the plant house without electricity 


most the people the state, Reynolds one New 
Mexico’s most powerful men.’’ Glimpsed for moment, 
and then gone, was the arcane world government and bu- 
reaucracy that much part the boom story, and 
almost certainly the least familiar reporters and their 
readers the region. 

Reynolds and his quarter-century invisible autocracy 
New Mexico water politics would be, course, only one 


fascinating investigation among the personalities and in- 
stitutions that represent government’s role the boom. For 
every Reynolds there are the legislative powers well, the 
committee chairmen and commission members who their 
work much the same darkness. And beyond the politi- 
cians are the legions lobbyists, numbering their ranks 
figures like former Secretary State William Rogers, 
former Governors Stanley Hathaway Wyoming and Jack 


‘Nothing like this has happened 


might have been called Mile Island But the Rio 
Puerco spill happened remote corner the West, the 
the nuclear energy production process, and went com- 
paratively unreported. capsule form, the story illustrates vividly 
many the flaws and challenges mining-boom journalism. 
about A.M. Monday, July 16, 1979, near the United 
Nuclear Corporation’s Church Rock mill northwestern New 
Mexico, earthen dam holding back the eighteen-acre tail- 
ings pond broke open. Through the breach and into the tiny Rio 
Puerco river poured more than million gallons radioactive 
liquid, along with 1,100 tons solid wastes, which were carried 
downstream through Gallup, New Mexico, with its 18,000 inhabi- 
tants, point near Sanders, Arizona, seventy-five miles away. 
Coming less than four months after Three Mile Island, the 
Church Rock dam failure released the largest single volume 
radioactive material ever exposed the Western Hemisphere. 
year later, the seepage from the spill radioactive and toxic ma- 


terials into aquifers and streams the area continued between 
40,000 and 80,000 gallons month. Yet coverage the western 
press was, with rare exceptions, skimpy and superficial. 

Thus, although the spill was front-page news the Albuquer- 
que Journal July and 18, the stories contained conflicting 
accounts its magnitude. The deeper causes and exact circum- 
stances the spill were unexplored, and the writers had clearly 
been dependent mainly company and government handouts, 
written oral. Stories that followed over the next few weeks 
were, and large, equally unilluminating. Then, incredibly, with 
the waste still seeping, the mill standstill and its payroll 
danger, officials apparent quandary about the causes and ef- 
fects the spill, coverage seemed peter out, like the waste flow 
itself clicking geiger-counter silence out the Arizona 
plateau. 

late October, congressional hearings only fitfully reported 
the West, was disclosed that the dam had failed because, 
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Campbell New Mexico, men whose role and influence 
are pivotal yet almost entirely ignored the press. 
Throughout the West, the capital city papers those 
closest the governmental story and often with the best re- 
sources pursue most aggressively that most studi- 
ously neglect it. Pages the Boise Statesman, the 
Santa New Mexican, the Salt Lake Tribune, Phoenix’s 
Arizona Republic and Gazette, say nothing their 
smaller counterparts Cheyenne, Carson City, and Helena, 
are, for the most part, wastelands lost opportunities 
probe the political processes, the deals and dealers, that 
shape the region’s development. may well the pro- 
vincial legislatures the new West, with their regulatory 
hold vital resources, that the country could face its most 
formidable challenge states’ rights since the Civil War. 


ical and bureaucratic processes work, just 

without understanding the life cycle mine 

water rights, even the most conscientious 

newspaper-reading Westerner likely 
baffled the surface reporting events. Consider repre- 
sentative succession pieces this summer the 
Albuquerque Journal: June dispatch told 
readers that the Water Quality Control Commission had 
overturned earlier state plan regulate water discharge 
from Gulf Uranium mill near Grants; June Wash- 
ington dateline story had state official asking federal au- 
thorities for extension time for the state comply with 
uranium mill-tailings control regulations; and June 
another story from the state capital reported that New 
Mexico health officials were threatening sue the federal 
government did not accept state mill-tailings regu- 
lations. Lost the shuffle fragmentary dispatches was 
any sense the thicket regulations, jurisdictional dis- 
putes, and bureaucratic politics whose symptoms were now 
apparent public hearings. Nor was the loss simply mat- 
ter journalistic nicety. The officials question were de- 


ithout sustained and lucid coverage the polit- 


among other things, predictable design and siting faults had been 
ignored both the state and company and because United Nu- 
clear, after finding cracks the dam more than year before the 
spill, had failed report them state licensing agencies. 
Moreover, witness told House committee that the Church Rock 
dam was, for all that, probably the most modern 
engineered the five major tailings piles New Mexico; one ana- 
lyst called the other ponds waiting 

Over the following spring and summer, the 
charted the painful aftermath the accident. There was, for 


example, the polluted livestock Navajos living the banks 


the Rio Puerco, the possible groundwater poisoning wells along 
the course the spill, and the sterile, inconclusive bickering be- 
tween company and critics, between New Mexico and Arizona, 
and even among United Nuclear stockholders about who was 
blame for the spill. Two German scientists said officials might 
underestimating the health peril factor the 
Albuquerque Journal noted July 25, 1980. But there would 
detailed coverage then later, the Journal’s pages any 
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ciding (or struggling not decide) public business and 
health and safety questions some gravity, well the 
profitability the precarious uranium industry. Like 
much the boom story, the reality, the nugget real 
news, required digging beneath the isclated event. 
Ironically, the economic issues the boom, ostensibly 
the heart what happening the West, are covered 


other paper the region, that would help readers assess the ar- 
guments this arcane debate. Meanwhile, journalists nimbly 
skipped over the state’s mysteriously elastic deadlines for com- 
pany measures stop the continuing seepage, and repair and 
eventually relocate the tailings pond. like this has hap- 
pened before the New Mexico’s Director Environ- 
mental Improvement explained. 

STATE TRYING GRASP EXTENT MILL 
Albuquerque Journal announced May 30, 1981, nearly two 
years after the dam collapsed. was headline that might just 
accurately have substituted for STATE. Soon absorbed re- 
porting prospective protests against and boom benefits ac- 
company the federal Waste Isolation Pilot Project 
eastern New Mexico, most the region’s papers consigned 
history the Church Rock dam and its less stable counterparts. was 
dramatic demonstration the bust boom coverage throughout 
the West, not the least whose flaws this case was the press’s 
curious lack interest reporting how, where, and why all 
could (and quite probably would) happen again. R.M. 
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the buildings these signs once 
adorned have been razed make 
way for copper mine 


more impressively than are the shadowy halls gov- 
ernments and commissions. keeping with the rule that 
proximity discourages attention, has been left largely 
The Christian Science Monitor and The Wall Street Journal 
report the significance this summer’s Supreme Court 
decision upholding Montana’s percent severance tax 
the removal coal. The severance tax, common the 
West sagebrush, yet another invitation the larger 
story. Depending its size and bite, the tax each state 
revealing index the power industry, the effectiveness 
lobbyists, the bent government, and the strength 
popular sentiment both sides the development issue. 
attempt retrieve some revenue from what many Wes- 
terners feel form colonial exploitation outside cor- 
porations, the severance tax also exacts tribute from con- 
sumers elsewhere the nation, making the Western states 
what one study called American 
exploiting their energy- and minerals-poor neighbors 
other parts the country. Churning the tax issue are re- 
gional rivalries and enormous economic stakes for the entire 
nation. But how and why the taxes are imposed, whom 
and whom, how and why they are then passed along, 
what actually done with the revenues, who really pays 
all are questions gone begging the region’s dainty, often 
indolent journalism. 

reporting the boom, the regional press also seems 
overlook its seamier side. And so, again, July this 
year fell The Wall Street Journal, rather than The Bil- 
lings Gazette, point the worrisome anomalies Bil- 
lings’s current boom from its oil and coal hinterlands, the 
decline municipal services because tax bases and collec- 
tions are match for the new population, and the ‘‘gro- 
tesquely lopsided which percent the 
city’s jobs are services depending the quick-in, 
quick-out exploitation nearby basins. Similarly, Law- 
rence Ingrassia The Wall Street Journal wrote revealing 
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June story from Butte, Montana, long past its boom, its 
dingy bars serving disabled unemployed min- 
‘‘Come close me, Butte. Let stroke your fair 
Ingrassia quoted old mining poem. damn 
she’s gone and left old, empty The bar 
scenes and the poem were vintage western, part the 
human drama the bonanza and its destiny and, sadly, 
not the sort journalism Westerners themselves could find 
without the help Dow Jones. 

When the flush times fade, local papers seem have 
much difficulty diagnosing the causes they had ex- 
plaining the boom while lasted. The customary approach 
employed the Journal’s Nolan Hester 
begin series the uranium slump this summer ask 
industry managers (the sources many good stories, 
after all, when times were better) explain the bust, 
technique that usually yields the predictable scapegoating 
environmental groups, excess regulation, and on. the 
Journal’s credit, however, the second part Hester’s series 
went further, least mentioning other forces creating the 
slowdown, from conservation energy competition 
from coal. Long caricatured villain victim the saga 
the pro- and anti-nuclear movements, the uranium indus- 
try suddenly took Hester’s story the more banal but 
also more accurate shape one more mining venture 
scratching make the West, and subject, for all its 
atomic mystique, much the same market forces and eco- 
nomic logic that ruled other industries before it. 


obstacles more accurate, sensitive journalism 

about the West’s new bonanza cannot easily re- 

moved editorial fiat juggled assignments. Sus- 

tained and genuinely intelligent coverage the 

mining-milling economy and its overlay govern- 
ment and politics will demand more sheer technical and in- 
tellectual understanding the industry, and the nature 
government intervention industry, than most papers the 
region seem possess. 

Moreover, getting the political story state capitals and 
Washington hearings will require more aggressive and in- 
dependent work than the generally complacent and 
mediocre political reporters the region’s papers have 
managed put far. many places, such change 
would, doubt, mean end cozy, coopted relation- 
ships; would also require new zeal cut through the 
technical considerations that dominate the politics, well 
the economics, the issues. 

Along the way, the press will have rid itself well 
its obsession with the events and appearances the mo- 
ment. The absence dead bodies littering the landscape 
does not mean that the West’s rush meet the new demand 
for its resources will not entail serious health hazards. Con- 
versely, the fact that the story the day may colorful 
demonstration against development does not free even the 
environmental writer from the duty examining the case 


for sinking the mine siting the mill. field crowded 


with controversy and raucous with self-serving statements, 
responsible journalism has choice but puncture the 
pretense and probe the strengths both sides. 
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You need press conference 
get the energy story. 


have conference right now. 

And even cost you dime. 

One our experts ready help you 
with your newsbreak, feature, editorial. 

Ask for facts, background and the 
national perspective electric energy. 

Ask about energy sources, economics, 
and the environment. 

Because energy one the crucial 
issues American life today, someone 
the hotline, hours day, days week. 

Just think. using the phone, you'll 
saving energy while writing about it. 


Call toll free 800-424-8897. 


Edison Electric Institute Information Service 
The association electric companies. 1111 19th Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 


Myth: 
Railroads don't pay enough 
attention safety. 


close look shows 
freight railroads are the safest 
form general 


The myth unsafe railroads just that 
myth. National Transportation Safety Board 
eral transportation America today. The safety 
record freight railroads—one the 
best among major U.S. industries—continues 
get even better. 

The Federal Railroad Administration record 
shows nearly percent decrease railroad 
accidents and almost percent inju- 

ries over the last three years. the years 


15-year period, these declined percent. 
fact, there were fewer grade crossing fatalities 
1980 than any year since these statistics were 
first recorded And, decline occurred 
despite vastly increased motor vehicle use and 
rail traffic 
‘Hazardous materials’ transportation the 

cate egory most people think immediately rela- 
tion railroad safety. The number fatalities 
category extremely low that the 
being killed lightning greater. There 
were rail fatalities hazardous materials 
transportation 1979; there were two 1980. 


But, continuing nts railroad safety 


dont “just They take time, dedication 
and money. 

1980, railroads spent some $15 billion 
provide improved and safer transportation. The 
money was spent for intensified right-of-way 
maintenance, installation new rail, improved 
equipment, sophisticated traffic monitoring 
tems, track inspection and continuing safety 
research programs. 

addition, thousands hours are devoted 
intensive safety and accident prevention pro- 
grams for railroad employees and the public 

For more information about top priority for 
freight railroads, write: Safety, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


railroads 
are safer than ever. 
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the summer 1980, two important Canadian dailies 
—The Ottawa Journal and The Winnipeg Tribune closed 
down the same day: August 27. The Ottawa paper was 
owned the Thomson chain, Canada’s largest; the Win- 
nipeg paper the Southam chain, the country’s second 
largest. The simultaneous closings left each city one- 
newspaper town and each chain monopoly position. 
Six days after the two papers shut down, the Canadian 
government set Royal Commission Newspapers 
generally into the daily newspaper industry 
Canada, and specifically into the concentration the own- 
ership and control the The three-man com- 
mission was composed veteran journalists. Tom Kent, the 
chairman, and Borden Spears are both former newspaper 
editors; Laurent Picard former president the Cana- 


ewspaper competition, the kind that 
used be, virtually dead Canada. The only market 
where there anything like the old head-on competition, 
between two papers published the same time day and 
competing across the community, French-speaking 
Montreal. The death head-on newspaper competition 
one culmination long process. This commission was 
established because the events that, the summer 
1980, followed the purchase the [eight-paper] chain 
the [then-thirty-six-paper] Thomson chain. The shape 
the newspaper industry English Canada was then dramat- 
ically changed between the two largest 
the remaining newspaper corporations, Thomson and 
Southam. Two papers, Ottawa and Winnipeg, were 
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Conglomerates 
and press freedom: 
Canadian view 


‘The structure the newspaper industry 
and directly contrary the public interest’ 


dian Broadcasting Corporation. The so-called Kent Com- 
mission produced its report this past August. 

Its specific proposals for combating the 
concentration newspaper industry (see page 57) 
have aroused sharp criticism, even from journalists who de- 
plore the growth chains. The main sticking point for the 
critics their fear that the proposals, legislated parli- 
ament, would bring the government into the newspaper 
business the laudable pretext protecting the inde- 
pendence the press. 

But the heart the 296-page report, excerpts from which 
are printed here, the analysis the threats 
press independence posed conglomerate ownership. 
thoughtful, times eloquent, and provides kind early 
warning what could, given time, happen here. 


closed the same day; and where there had been mingled 
Southam and interests, Vancouver and Montreal, 
Southam bought out its new 

Whether the country should change its general policy 
toward economic conglomeration not the subject this 
report. are concerned only about the special case 
newspapers, the particular consequences conglomeration 
the way newspapers discharge their responsibility the 
public. Under existing law and policy, the process 
concentration will continue [and] company will take over 
company, agglomeration will proceed, until all Canadian 
newspapers are divisions one two great conglomerates. 

are still some way from that monopolistic extreme. 
But where are is, the commission’s opinion, entirely 
unacceptable for democratic society. Too much power 
put too few hands; and power without accountability. 
Whether the power practice well used ill used not 
used all beside the point. The point that how used 
subject the indifference the whim few indi- 
viduals, whether hidden not faceless corporation. 
one-newspaper town there little business motive pro- 
vide high quality the monopolized product. the con- 
trary, the business motive most cases make the prod- 


uct low-cost possible. The dissatisfied reader has 
other local paper turn to. The countervailing power 
public opinion therefore slight. may enough make 
arrant abuse corporate power rare. cannot have much 
positive force induce the corporation provide the re- 
sources necessary produce newspaper that in- 
formative and accurate and comprehensive and fair. 

Within chain, and even more conglomerate, the per- 
sonal attention given particular newspaper the corpo- 
ration’s chief executive officer necessarily limited. From 
the evidence Lord Thomson the commission, ap- 
pears that gives relatively more time his newspapers 
Canada than most the atoms the molecule his 
conglomerate. Even so, the average attention span per 
newspaper can only few hours year. These are papers 
that mostly draw from their communities, where they are 
the only show their kind town, rates return capi- 
tal that would make most risk-taking entrepreneurs feel that 
they had been elevated capitalist 

The financial information provided the commission has 
permitted calculate the amount spent each news- 
paper its editorial content, proportion the news- 
paper’s revenue from advertising and circulation. might 
expected that the ratio would vary fairly consistent 
way according the circulation the newspaper and other 
economic factors. fact, there little correlation. 
Some small newspapers spend relatively large amounts 
their editorial content, but many others are near the bottom 
the table. Papers medium size, measured circula- 
tion, are found various levels. Many, but 
means all, the largest papers are the high middle the 
range editorial expense. The larger ‘‘independents,”’ 
such the London Free Press and the Toronto Star, tend 
above the industry average [15 percent revenues]. 
the Southam papers, eleven are above average and three be- 


Links the chain 


one thing for society accept the power, including the 
power deficient social responsibility, that belongs 
the proprietor particular newspaper such. quite 
another matter accept unconditionally the power 
proprietor for whom newspaper only part his in- 
terests, whether the other interests are other newspapers 
other media stores oil wells pulp mills whatever. 
Obviously the personal attention then given particular 
newspaper the proprietor himself limited. Dele- 
gation necessary. None the officers chains and con- 
glomerates who gave evidence claimed for himself 
herself any right influence the editorial content his 
her newspapers. Their defense their power rested four- 
square the assertion that they not interfere. They ad- 
mitted, however, that there guarantee that this self- 
restraint will universal consistent all times. 

fact, the delegation they all practice not editor. 
publisher, who the principal officer the indi- 


low. the Thomson papers, eight are above average and 
twenty-nine are below; the eight above, three were the 

clear that the ratio output input what spent 
editorially for what acquired revenue varies mainly 
according the policy the proprietor. Some are 
more inclined than others maximize their profits through 
the poverty the content they provide their 


rofitability, however, the small beer the news- 
paper problem. The champagne power over the minds 
Canadian men and women. 

conglomerate controlling many newspapers may never 
use them politically serve the other interests prejudices 
its principal officers. But can. Who knows when and 
how may? corporation owning many newspapers may 
not discourage downgrade editors and reporters who crit- 
ically investigate, say, the oil industry which the corpo- 
ration has interests. But, again, can. Certainly does not 
knowingly choose editors who will critical corporation 
policies. The basic issue here legitimacy. The most fun- 
damental characteristic successfully free, democratic 
society that the people and institutions exercising power 
its various forms are generally felt legitimately. 
They earn some consensus public confidence; their 
motives are trusted. 

That sense legitimacy their role cannot generally 
attached Canadian newspapers the present extent and 


vidual newspaper. the proprietor’s trusted agent re- 
sponsible for that part the chain conglomerate busi- 
ness. His appointment, his status, and his future rest that 
role. the proprietor’s man, and, while his particular 
function run part the total business, his outlook 
necessarily one that comfortable with the outlook the 
chain conglomerate whole. other words, however 
his autonomy (in practice some cases 
virtually complete, others less so), way means 
that the newspaper separated from the general interests, 
opinions, and prejudices the chain conglomerate. 
How far there editorial independence other business 
interests therefore depends the next link the chain: the 
relation between the publisher and the editor editors who 
report him. These relations vary: few publishers are in- 
terested little except business operations and give their 
editors, within financial controls and general policy 
guidelines, possibly almost unspoken, very free hand. 
Other publishers edit exception: that is, they interfere 
matters that particularly concern them. Others again take 
very active role the general editing the paper. any 
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form concentration their control. The large proprietors 
themselves not claim that can. They say only that they 
not use their power. But those who work for them, who 
gather the news and select and edit it, know that the power 
there, setting the parameters policy. That knowledge 
shapes the cynicism the press. the journalists’ sense 
the lack legitimacy that saps away the contribution that 
newspapers could and should make the vitality the 
country. 

one who has been close newspapers can doubt that, 
fact, the power exercised chain, shaping the editorial 
content its newspapers, pervasive. Head office ap- 
points the publishers, who appoint everyone else. They 
control budgets and, some cases, control expenditures 
fine detail. They operate with string interchangeable 
publishers and understood administrative norms. suggest 
that they foster editorial independence is, said 
French, dream color. 

One our witnesses who urged that should recom- 
mend nothing, that the status quo satisfactory, sum- 
marized his sentiment the remark that the state has 
place the newsrooms the nation. agree. one, 
interest, has any place the newsrooms the nation ex- 
cept editors and reporters doing their professional job, the 
best their ability. The problem that there another 
presence: not the state, but outside business interest. 
visible and brutal when take incident that occurred 
during the commission’s work senior officer Torstar 
Corporation killed the informative story written the staff 
the Toronto Star about Torstar’s acquisition most 
the larger weekly newspapers metropolitan Toronto 
which did not already own. The jettisoned news story was 
replaced the brief statement, uninformative the point 
being misleading, issued the corporation. 

That particular incident remarkable chiefly because 


event, the editors are the publishers’ people almost the 
same extent that the publishers turn are the proprietors’ 
men. Overall, the structure most certainly not one that can 
give any confidence that newspapers Canadian com- 
munities are edited independently the other business in- 
terests their chain conglomerate proprietors. The struc- 
ture is, other words, incompatible with the Canadian 
Daily Newspaper Publishers Association’s own declaration, 
its 1977 Statement Principles, this point: 


The newspaper must hold itself free any obligation save that 
fidelity the public good. Conflicts interest, and the ap- 
pearance conflicts interest, must avoided. Outside interests 
that could affect, appear affect, the newspaper’s freedom 
report the news impartially should avoided. 


that statement more than pious declaration 
which one takes seriously, the present structure news- 
papers must modified. When proprietors have multiple 
interests, freedom the press cannot their freedom. 
has the freedom editors. 
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happened newspaper which, general, was less sensi- 
tive business interests than most. But illustrates clearly 
how, the owners newspapers have other business in- 
terests, the wells truth are suspect. The presence the 
newsroom not normally visible. But there, the ghost 

This commission does not write any spirit indict- 
ment either the newspaper industrialists who have created 
the situation [we have drifted into] the governments 
that have permitted it. Biological analogies are not always 
applicable. was possible stay bit pregnant for con- 
siderable time. But are understanding about that, 
must equally clear that what was nurtured, and 1980 
came suddenly birth, monstrous. The structure the 
newspaper industry that has now been created, that existing 
law and public policy have permitted, clearly and directly 
contrary the public 


Recommendations 


propose Canada Newspaper Act de- 
signed secure for the press Canada the freedom that 
essential democratic society from coast coast. 
[fulfill its responsibilities the public] the press must 
fully retain its traditional freedom from interference 
government. But, all matters, freedom requires not only 
the absence government shackles but also the affirmative 
action law protect society against the chains that its 
powerful minorities may impose others. The legislation 
propose has the following main features: 

would prohibit significant further concentration the 
ownership and control daily newspapers and the com- 
mon ownership these newspapers and other media. 

would correct the very worst cases concentration 
that now exist. 

would provide incentive the wider ownership 
newspapers that change hands, and new newspapers and 
magazines. 

would raise the status and enhance the freedom 
journalists protecting their rights, newspaper under 
ownership that has major interests outside the news- 
paper, and provide opportunity for the voice the com- 
munity, whose citizens have particular stake the quality 
the local newspaper, heard. 

would establish, conjunction with the Canadian 
Human Rights Commission, Press Rights Panel which 
would monitor the implementation and effectiveness the 
legislation. 

would provide for tax credit and surtax encour- 
age newspapers devote more their resources the 
provision information. 

would provide matching grants help improve 
news services within Canada and for Canadians about the 
world. 
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tougher saving energy than 
Amoco itself 


Energy conservation daily, opera- Conservation methods ranged from 
tional effort every Amoco facility. recapturing and utilizing waste heat 
Amoco has achieved percent trimming 1,000 pounds non-vital 
reduction energy used per unit steel from product transport 
product produced, compared trucks. 

energy consumed the early 1970s. Conservation potentially huge 
This approximately like saving national resource that can help save 
million barrels crude oil per year, the energy needed keep America 
nearly the total foreign oil imported strong the year 2000 

the United States two days. and beyond. 


AMOCO 
You expect more from leader. 


Hollywood update 


Absence Malice 
Screenplay Kurt Luedtke 
Columbia Pictures. 116 minutes. 


LUCINDA FRANKS 


Sooner later, was bound happen. 
We, the nation’s scribes and scribblers, 
rose too fast too soon. few short 
years, went from being 
nabobs Truth’s fear- 
less warriors who, with stroke the 
pen, felled all the president’s men, in- 
cluding the author the alliterative 
epithet. Now, less than decade, 
are down with the dogs again. 

Television coverage the Iranian 
militants and the handling the 
Abscam story raised lot eyebrows, 
and the Janet Cooke-Pulitzer affair 
didn’t much good either. And 
now, film called Absence 
which scheduled for release late 
November, aims take away our last 
bone glory. 

The film, directed Sydney Pollack, 
begins when prominent union leader 
Miami disappears without clue. Under 
pressure break the case, Eliot Rosen 
(Bob Balaban), head the Organized 
Crime Task Force, decides that the per- 
fect person help him Megan Carter 
(Sally Field), scoop-hungry star re- 
porter for The Miami Standard. Michael 
Gallagher (Paul Newman) the fall 
guy: honest but street-smart, has 
lived under the shadow his late fa- 
ther’s association with the Mafia but has 
managed overcome and build 
legitimate, modest, warehouse busi- 
ness. Rosen, figuring can put the 
squeeze Gallagher get information 
about the crime from his gangster rela- 
tions, begins bogus investigation 


Lucinda Franks, former New York Times 
reporter and Pulitzer Prize winner, 
free-lance writer living New York. 


him. When Carter tipped that the feds 
are interested Gallagher (whom Car- 
ter has never heard of), she heads for 
Rosen’s office. The tight-lipped inves- 
tigator says then leaves 
Carter alone his office with the Gal- 
lagher file lying irresistibly his desk. 
the basis the file and the file alone, 
the Standard runs front-page article 
declaring Gallagher suspect the 
murder the union leader. begins 
long confrontation between Carter, rep- 
resenting the mighty fourth estate, and 
Gallagher, private citizen, seemingly 
powerless protect himself against it. 

always knew that there was an- 
other side the coin All The Presi- 
dent’s Men; Absence Malice it. 
Woodward and Bernstein, two blood- 
hounds who stop almost nothing 
get story (fibbing and fiddling 
sources, browbeating secretaries), end 


bringing down corrupt government. 
Megan Carter, bloodhound news- 
woman who stops nothing get 
story (fibbing and fiddling sources), 
ends bringing down number in- 
nocent people. The former true 
story; the latter fictional one whose 
characters are highly exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, sense, one logically 
grows out the other; once the hunter 
reporter released onto field 
where there are fixed rules and ac- 
cepted boundaries and that enveloped 
mystery and mirage, may get the 
the fox may not fox all. 
the Nixon era the establishment right 
and the antiwar left each claimed that 
the press represented the viewpoint 
the other. Then, newspapers were ac- 
cused distorting reality telling only 
part the truth; now, they are charged 
with not being able get straight 


The fox and the bloodhound: Michael Gallagher (Paul Newman) confronts 
Megan Carter (Sally Field) the newsroom The Miami Standard 
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LET’S REPEAL THE 20th. 


CENTURY 


THE DAVIS-BACON 
ACT 
AND BETTER 


WORLD 


stupefying development that 
influential, major newspapers this 
country have fallen into the make-believe 
logic the Chamber Commerce and 
other anti-worker groups. These papers 
have accepted the logic that fair wages for 
quality work are inflationary with evi- 
dent consideration facts truthful 
situations. 

condemning the Davis-Bacon Act 
193] instrument union-built 
inflation, these editorial directors and 
writers have inexplicably overlooked the 
real situation—the historic need protect 
the work lives the men and women 
the American construction industry. They 
also repeatedly ignore the fact that this law 
only protects non-union workers. Members 
labor organizations have negotiated 
contracts protect them. 

These non-union construction trade workers 
have very little security their jobs. Their 
employers come and go, change corporate 
names, move other federal gold mines. 
The transient nature the industry can leave 
local economies well individuals the 
victims dire economic shock. 

The Davis-Bacon Act was the brain child the most 
conservative, business-minded Administration this century. 
was law designed protect the taxpayer from unscrupulous 
contractors who took advantage the country’s hard times 
exploiting desperate working people. These contractors could 
proffer the lowest bid federal job paying the lowest wages 
and providing the worst (or non-existent) benefits. And since the 
recipients these slave-wage jobs were hardpressed, untrained 
and most likely unqualified workers, was inevitably the tax- 
payer who ultimately bore the burden this unsavory method 
cost-cutting. 

condemn this 50-year-old law enforcer the union 
wage scale blind foolishness and blatant propagandism. The 
law requires that contractors pay the prevailing wage given 
geographic region for each construction skill. simple 
that. Where the union wage the prevailing wage, course, 


that the wage federal contractors 
are required pay. Where the pre- 
vailing wage not the union scale, 
that not the wage contractors are 
required pay. Non-union wages 
are determined prevailing 
60% the cases. 

Waving the red flag inflation 
this particular case also 
blatant, needless greed 
already-wealthy industry and for 
pervading anti-unionism among 
some contractors. 

unthinkable that American 
tax dollars should used any 
the despicable manners that 

repeal the Davis-Bacon Act 
would produce: cannot allow 
contractors cash the federal 
budget paying unqualified 
workers build our highways, 
schools, hospitals, dams defense 
projects. cannot allow contrac- 
tors sell low-cost projects 
knowing full well that these 
more than lost repairs, delays and 
danger the public! also, frankly, 
cannot use federal contracts reward con- 
tractors who pay exploitive wages and neglect their 
workers’ human needs. 

The working people this country know that laws like the 
Davis-Bacon Act have saved the spirit and the homes American 
labor force. 

Laws like the Davis-Bacon Act have made the 20th Century 
better than any other time the history working people. That 
the Labor Department must continually enforce this law against 
violators clear indication that without the Davis-Bacon Act 
workers would the same subservient, inhumane, poverty- 
laden situation they suffered under before the law was enacted. 
say things have changed, that human nature has changed, 
that every person the contracting field has changed just 
plain mindlessness. 

cannot repeal the Davis-Bacon Act anymore than can 
repeal the 20th Century. part better world. 


Building and Construction Trades Dept. AFL-CIO 
815 16th Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 20006 
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FILMS 


“We always knew there was another side 


the first place. 

One might argue that, the medium 
society’s mind particular point 
history, then Absence Malice let- 
ting know that the public angry. 
But the didn’t write the script; 
was written Kurt Luedtke, former 
executive editor The Detroit Free 
Press. (Newspaper reporters are always 
toughest themselves; was Ben 
Hecht, journalist the 1930s, who 
wrote The Front Page.) 

The plot Absence Malice 
snowballs, boomerangs; unravels like 
collection hypothetical cases one 
Fred Friendly’s Ford Foundation 
media seminars. fact, the hook upon 
which the plot hangs the folder left 
temptingly Rosen’s desk 
straight out case study from one 
such conference media and city gov- 
ernment held Princeton last year. 
Some the ethical issues raised Pol- 
lack’s film are entirely modern, 
ing press which has become com- 
plex and technologically sophisticated 
the computer society covers. For 
the press traditionally manipulates the 
public, perhaps never before 
public least when represented 
manipulating the press. Carter, her eyes 
clear April brook, may trick 
FBI agent’s secretary into telling her 
that the agent viewing film clips 
Gallagher, then blithely (and untruth- 
fully) tell the agent that the secretary had 
said would show Carter the film. 
Again, Carter, order coax informa- 
tion out the agent, may pretend that 
she knows Gallagher and, when that 
doesn’t work, hint that she might accept 
date with the agent, who has harbored 
fancy for her for ages. But Carter 
thinks she very smart, there some- 
one out there who even smarter: Ro- 
sen, who knows how use the press 
and protect his skin the same time. 
When Carter trying figure out why 


All the President’s Men’ 


Rosen left the file his desk for her 
pillage, Mac, her city editor, explains 
appreciatively, him talking 
out school, he’s got you snooping 
through government 

The Gallagher story sent the 
Standard’s attorney for clearance. 
arrogant bull moose cynic, de- 
cides that the courts are vague about 
who and who not public figure, 
and about what actually constitutes 
libel, that the paper will safe run- 
ning Carter’s scoop. asks her she 
has talked Gallagher. when 
does the Mafia she replies, 
insisting that doesn’t matter anyway, 
because the story true. 
drawls the attorney, 
have knowledge your story 
false, there malice involved. 
powerless harm and democ- 
racy 


fter the story runs, shell-shocked 
Gallagher confronts Carter (the 
two later fall love), and tries 
clear himself. She leads him be- 
lieve that they are alone and that the 
session off the record although 
there hidden microphone her suit 
jacket and photographer Volks- 
wagen lurking the background. Gal- 
lagher, however, savvy character. 
say you were upfront 
asks. try be,’’ Carter replies, 
nose high. ‘‘Then who the guy the 
Volkswagen?’’ Gallagher asks, grab- 
bing her lapel. who the hell 
talking 

Carter, temporarily flustered, bounces 
back into her normal posture self- 
righteousness. what’d you 
you, print 

Gallagher gives her long look. 
say somebody’s guilty, people believe 
it. You say they’re not guilty, nobody’s 

not our replies Carter, 
refrain that runs through the film. 
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believe what they want be- 
puts out the says 
Gallagher. 

young Catholic school assistant, 
anxious clear Gallagher’s name, 
confides Megan, confessing secret 
give dates and details not 
bad, really, people will 
and the resultant story destroys the girl. 
Her boss, Mac, tries console Carter: 
people get caught things. 
woman shot Ford and there was guy 
who grabbed her arm and was hero. 
happened that was also gay. The 
whole country knows that too. It’s 
news. was not your 

know how tell the truth and 
know how not hurt Mac 
tells increasingly troubled Carter. 
don’t know how both the 
same other words, journalists 
are just pipes for the flow facts the 
world produces every day; they not 
make moral distinctions, they take 
responsibility. just tell the 
adds. ‘‘Let other people decide 
what’s 

which characters put flesh ideas, Gal- 
lagher voice from the other side. 
don’t write the says 
Carter. eavesdrop. Truth doesn’t 
come that But if, this our 
space age, the issues surrounding the 
media have become elevated con- 
and metaphysical planes, they 
are really just old issues dressed the 
latest designs. Unlike the classy, 
college-educated Megan Carter, the re- 
porters The Front Page and Five Star 
Final movies made when yellow 
journalism was its peak were 
loudmouthed hucksters with pint bottles 
their desk drawers and dirty jokes 
their lips, but, like Carter, they were ob- 
sessed with getting the story and they 
didn’t care how where they got 
how accurate was. Now, green 
eyeshades and behind-the-ear pencils 
have given way tweed jackets and 
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One right the middle. 
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FILMS 


hidden microphones, linotype machines 
photo offset, hot tipsters 
First Amendment. And if, the old 
days, reporter got little something 
put his pocket his liquor cabinet for 
writing puff piece, then these days, 
our world intense competition, the 
payoff leaks and the promise head- 
line stories. Five Star Final, Edward 
Robinson, pressured his editor 
drop his serious political essays and find 
racier stories, revives twenty-year-old 
murder case that finally causes happy 
middle-aged couple commit suicide. 
are only great mirrors that 
reflect the world,’’ says the editor when 
Robinson blames him for the tragedy. 
Those exact words could have come 
from the mouth Mac, the editor 
The Miami Standard. 

Absence Malice was filmed the 
offices The Miami Herald, and the 
newsroom, the lingo, the situations are 
authentic those the superb tele- 
vision series Lou Grant. Sally Field, 
lovable and detestable the same time, 
has achieved just the right look per- 
petual chain-smoking worry common 
women reporters, who have always been 
bit shaky what even now male 
turf. Authentic is, but, borrow 
drumbeat from the script, also true? 
Yes and no. What deceptive about the 
film that the people are real people 
(you even sympathize with the bad 
guys), but not newspaper persons; 
they seem half the time grotesquely 
distorted seen funhouse mirror. 
Mac, for instance, who tosses the hid- 
den microphone Megan, and who 
shrugs off any effort find out why 
Rosen was leaking information Gal- 
lagher, cynical and unlikely editor. 
Every editor I’ve ever worked with had 
devil’s advocate role play; was his 
job ask questions like, How did get 
the story? Did the sources have any ves- 
ted interest? Could name them and, 
not, why not? 

course, newspapers get handouts: 
course, they get leaked stories. But 
for reporter pick file that names 
suspect murder case that has 
stymied law enforcement officials, file 
with not trace real evidence against 
that person, file left there prose- 


cutor who never talks reporters, and 
for that reporter and her editor not 
smell rat, astonishing not for its un- 
ethicality but for its stupidity. the 
end, the journalists Absence 
Malice act not like professionals, but 
like amateurs new the set. 

After all the blood has been spilled, 
Carter says meekly that she didn’t know 
the rules. The fact that none 
precisely does. are not licensed, 
there code ethics written 
stone, cannot disbarred. Our 
ranks are littered with the unscrupulous, 
the conmen, the intelligence agents who 
use journalism cover, the hustlers 
who spoil its reputation. That the 
price pay for our freedom. 


ress ethics are, best, elastic. 
many reporters would have 
picked Rosen’s file? 
(Many.) the file had been inside 
desk drawer, how many would have 
opened it? What the desk had been 
locked with the key hanging hook? 
What the desk belonged one Hit- 
ler and the file was known contain 
plans for the construction concentra- 
tion camps? Different news stories have 
different importance and dictate their 
own responses. the end, each reporter 
may have follow his her own in- 
stincts what right and wrong. 

this instinct that conspicu- 
ously absent the Luedtke-Pollack 
version journalist the year 1981. 
Not only does Megan Carter profess ig- 
norance the rules; she systematically 
breaks every last one them. the 
one hand, she spouts platitudes about 
truth reporting and worries whether 
she being fair; the other, she fails 
apply some the most elementary 
principles the profession. Far 
from her pick telephone 
confirm story, get second 
source, elicit the view the other 
side: all she does print rumor and sec- 
ondhand news. Even more insidious, 
she sleeps with the man she writing 
about. the end the film, the star re- 
porter, having left trail victims 
her wake, out job and disgrace. 
real life, she probably never would 
have made investigative reporter 
the first place. 
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Mid-Career 
Programs 
Abroad 


Applicants with journalism 
experience and international 
interests are being sought for 
two programs 1982. Jour- 
nalists Europe nine- 
month training program 


the countries the European 
Community. The John 
McCloy Fellowships provide 
one-month study trips 
Germany. Deadlines, Feb. 15, 
1982. For details and appli- 
cations, write to: 


International Division, 
Graduate School Journalism, 
Columbia University, 

New York, N.Y. 10027. 


Program 


REVIEW 


Applications are now being ac- 
cepted for the winter program. Interns 
will work closely with editors 
wide range research, writing, and 
production projects. 

These positions are unsalaried, but 
interns will paid customary rates 
for any writing they may publish dur- 
ing their tenure. Interns may en- 
rolled concurrently college uni- 
versity; they may also unaffiliated. 
Positions are both part- and full-time. 

Applicants should send their re- 
sumes, writing sample, and letter 
explaining their interest to: 


Managing Editor 


Columbia Journalism Review 
700 Journalism Building 
Columbia University 

New York, N.Y. 10027 


Cis 


Diabolus machina 


Prime Time Preachers: 

The Rising Power Televangelism 
Jeffrey Hadden 

and Charles Swann 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company. 
217 pp. $11.95 


PETER STEINFELS 


Shortly after last fall’s election began 
receive threatening messages from the 
American Civil Liberties Union. Some 
came way newspaper advertise- 
ments; some came mail. The mes- 
sage always began with the words: 
the Moral Majority has its way, you’d 
better start 

way this was puzzling threat. 
I’m one those Americans who already 
pray somewhat regularly (between 
and percent the population, ac- 
cording polls), why should the 
prospect starting pray concern 
all, let alone something con- 
template with apprehension? Still, 
knowledgeable enough realize that 
the narrow world where messages like 
this one are composed, resort prayer 
can only evidence desperate 
situation, one that has regrettably gotten 
beyond the help reasonable measures, 
like contributing the ACLU. 

been getting other letters, too. 
From Karen Mulhauser (National Abor- 
tion Rights Action League), George 
McGovern (Americans for Common 
Sense), Norman Lear (People for the 
American Way), and someone the 
American Humanist Association. The 
message always the same: Our politi- 
cal system and personal freedom are 
imminent danger. Please make whatever 
contribution you 

From all this I’ve reached one con- 
clusion: Jerry Falwell hadn’t existed, 


Peter Steinfels executive editor Com- 
monweal magazine and the author 
Neoconservatives. 


American liberalism would have had 
invent him. 

Liberal causes have been going 
nowhere for about decade. think 
back over these years recall the va- 
riety opponents who have resisted and 
sometimes reversed liberal policies: 
sophisticated corporate leaders, Harvard 
neoconservatives, Cold War Democrats, 
metropolitan home-owners fed with 
property taxes and frightened street 
crime, self-styled sagebrush rebels, 
right-to-life activists, Pentagon think- 
tankers, Total Women, anti-busing par- 
ents, the masters monetarism, and the 
mongers cost-benefit. 

all these adversaries, none more 
useful than Jerry Falwell. Southern red- 
neck fundamentalist preacher 
what liberals would like imagine that 
all their opponents, beneath the skin, 
really are. The National Abortion Rights 
Action League used make Catholic 
bishops the mailing pieces, 
but Catholic bishops are also now found 
opposing the Reagan saber-rattling 
Salvador, backing SALT, testifying 
against capital punishment, and de- 
nouncing the neutron warhead. com- 
parison, Jerry Falwell is, well, God- 
send. 


Religious News Service 


Rex Humbard 
Rex Humbard 
Audience size: 2,409,960 


Religious News Service 


Oral Roberts 
Oral Roberts and You 
Audience size: 2,719,250 


effect, Falwell liberalism’s Out- 
side Agitator. And key element cast- 
ing him that role the suspiciously 
easy access and few other evange- 
lists have millions television 
viewers. How intently those liberal 
fund-raising letters dwell the number 
outlets available Falwell and 
his fellow fundamentalists, the sums 
money these shows pull in, the millions 
viewers they reach! 

One the chief merits Jeffrey 
Hadden and Charles Swann’s Prime 
Time Preachers that the authors try 
measure the scope evangelism 
with some precision. ‘‘Why they 
ask, the same press that hounds 
these ministers their every statement 
and move has simply accepted truth 
the data they give out concerning their 
audiences?’’ Early 1980, for instance, 
Falwell claimed that million people 
watched his Old-Time Gospel Hour 
each week figure that was suddenly 
upped aide million. The 
press and the liberal fund-raisers took 
gospel. According Hadden and 
Swann, however, Arbitron figures for 
that period showed slightly fewer than 
one-and-a-half million people Fal- 
well’s weekly audience. fact, you 
could add together the viewers all 
sixty-six syndicated religious programs 
and you still wouldn’t get the 
million figure (let alone the million 
one) that Falwell claimed for himself. 

Hadden and Swann reproduce the 
Arbitron audience data for the top ten 
religious shows February 1980. The 


Robert Schuller 
Hour Power 
Audience size: 2,069,210 


Data supplied by Arbitron for February 1980 
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number one and number two 
evangelists turn out Oral Roberts 
and Rex Humbard: both fundamentalist, 
flamboyant, but not particularly politi- 
cal. Number three Robert Schuller 
with his Hour Power, apolitical 
mixture mainline Protestantism and 
Norman Vincent Peale positive think- 
ing. Fourth and seventh this list are 
programs emphasizing gospel music. 
Fifth Day Discovery, low-key, 
dignified exercise Bible instruction. 
Eighth Lutheran children’s program, 
and tenth Catholic drama show pro- 
duced the generally liberal Paulist 
order priests. Only two programs 
the top ten, Falwell’s Old-Time Gospel 
Hour (number six) and Jim Bakker’s 
PTL Club (number nine), are closely 
identified with the new religious right. 
James Robison, one the fiercest the 
right-wing preachers, comes little 
below the top ten. Pat Robertson’s slick 
The 700 Club scores even below that. 
These figures can faulted, either 
too high (the same viewer watching all 
ten programs would counted ten 
times) too low (Arbitron doesn’t mea- 
sure lot cable stations) behind the 
times (the Reagan victory may have 
boosted Falwell and the conservatives). 
But worth noting that, 1980, 
the religious audience was not grow- 
ing. The big spurt growth occurred 
between 1970 and 1975, when the audi- 
ence more than doubled; the next five 
years, the numbers leveled off and even 
declined. This suggests that the televi- 
sion ‘‘religious may large 


Wide World 


Jimmy Swaggart 
Jimmy Swaggart, Evangelist 
Audience size: 1,986,000 
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measure technological phenome- 
non: 1970-1975 were years, according 
Hadden and Swann, when video pro- 
duction costs dropped. Or, alternatively, 
the revival may have been 
church phenomenon: assisted lower 
costs, enterprising evangelicals bought 
the time that broadcasters had previ- 
ously provided gratis more respecta- 
ble theological mainliners. 


writers and scholars, Hadden 

and Swann are all thumbnails. 

That is, Prime Time Preachers 

the major evangelists, their theolog- 
ical outlooks, and their strident fund- 
raising techniques; the history re- 
ligious broadcasting; the emergence 
the Moral Majority and the counter- 
mobilizations the liberal establish- 
ment and mainline Protestant leader- 
ship. None this goes very deep, but 
goes little bit deeper and good 
bit fairer than the coverage the 
mass media. Where Hadden and Swann 
are most helpful bringing light 
concrete findings that contradict, 
temper, bear out the existing 
stereotypes. For example, they show 
that, despite Jerry Falwell’s claims 
the contrary, the evangelists’ audience 
remains disproportionately southern. 
also strongly female and getting 
years. They point out the grounds for 
suspecting that the Moral Majority may 
have only between fourth and sixth 
the two-to-three million membership 
Falwell casually claims for it; that 


James Robison 
Man With Message 
Audience size: 464,800 


could not have signed 72,000 pastors 
unless enrolled almost half the Protes- 
tant evangelical pastors the country, 
unlikely achievement; and that 
probably did not register the four million 
new voters has taken credit for. 

They pinpoint the definitional error 
that led Louis Harris conclude that the 
was the critical factor 
last November’s conservative victory; 
and they remind readers that Harris’s 
own polling showed that Moral Majority 
slogans like ‘‘It impossible 
liberal politically and also good 
courses the schools are really little 
more than pornography’’ brought 
agreement from only one three white 
evangelicals. 

Does all this mean that the 
religious right great sig- 
nificance? Not according Hadden and 
Swann. When they are not dashing cold 
water liberal fears, they are making 
statements like televangelists] rep- 
resent nascent social movement that 
has the potential reshape American 
Hadden and Swann hold open 
the possibility that this 
power will put benign purposes 
redress the excesses 
and mistakes and ‘‘new 
hopes and possibilities that liberals can 
only are couple their 
vague formulations. They not ignore 
the religious right’s own excesses, but 
they also see the exaggeration, dog- 
matism, and condescension exhibited 
liberal critics. ‘‘The liberal establish- 
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THAT YOU 


Journalists! you have questions that pertain, 
even remotely, insurance finance? 

Life Casualty will answer them. 
With authority expect from the 
world’s largest diversified financial organi- 
zation, and alacrity you 

Our staff former working jour- 
nalists knows the meaning the 
word “deadline.” they can’t 
handle your queries, they'll 
link you with those 


paign suggests, they'll 
refreshingly candid 
about sharing 
own points view. 
(They also offer hefty 
Backgrounders” 
hot issues like arson, health 
care costs, auto theft, and the 
future pensions.) 
Could you use this deadline insurance? 
(203) 273-4720 and ask 
for Abend, Bob Norton, 
Henry Savage. 


LIFE CASUALTY 


ment has more than likely 
but, the final analysis, that over- 
reaction may for the Falwell 
may yet educated tolerance. 

two authors constitute commit- 
tee? Some this sounds was 
written one. own opinion that 
while evangelical Christians are seg- 
ment the citizenry whose political and 
cultural power only now being rec- 
ognized, remains doubtful that they 
will form (singu- 
lar) and even more doubtful whether the 
preachers are even now evangelical 
America’s most representative effec- 
tive mobilizers. (It worth noting that 
the right-to-life movement, which over- 
laps but does not coincide with the new 
religious right, has been built with 
grass-roots organizing techniques and 
has prospered without any significant 
television presence.) 

for the symmetry between the re- 
ligious right and its liberal critics, find 
the dogmatism and self-righteousness 
the latter rather dismaying, mainly be- 
cause unacknowledged and 
comes from people who should know 
better; but these shortcomings, all 
fairness, are nothing like the ignorance, 
distortion, demagoguery, and brutal in- 
tolerance the material receive from 
the right. 

Falwell himself more complicated 
case. Hadden and Swann are not the 
only ones who suggest indepen- 
dent character whose views may 
evolving. Certainly, since has been 
pushed into the limelight, has backed 
away from few his more inquisito- 
rial positions. also given reas- 
suring declarations: believe that 
people can disagree with and not 
person can just good Catholic, 
whatever, and disagree with any 
all our (Newsweek, Sep- 
tember 21). 

Yet his earlier Listen, America! 
explicitly and implicitly contrasts 
with ‘‘moral Americans.’’ 
reprints there checklist specific po- 
sitions subjects ranging from homo- 
sexual teachers and capital punishment 
reduced taxes and busing and 
terms this code minimum moral 


standards dictated the code 
used evaluate the stand 
candidates.’’ His introduction 
Richard Viguerie’s The New Right: 
We’re Ready Lead treats his oppo- 
and minority treacherous 
(His current Moral Ma- 
jority mailing slightly milder: only 
laments ‘‘the way the amoral liberals 
are trying corrupt our nation. .”’ 
emphasis.) New editions Listen, 
America! and The New Right: We’re 
Ready Lead keep appearing; Fal- 
well’s words remain unrevised. 

Falwell asserts, not endorse 
political candidates, nor have 
‘hit While this may true the 
national Moral Majority, Inc. (and set- 
ting aside Falwell’s personal opinion 
that Reagan the greatest thing 
that has happened our country 
lifetime’’), state chapters are free en- 
gage this sort activity and many do. 
There some evidence that the national 
leadership trying rein its state 
committees. Hadden and Swann think 
that this may the test which will force 
the real Jerry Falwell stand up. 


merica the midst cul- 
tural war. And particu- 
difficult war for the media 
cover. First all, because the media 
are themselves heavily implicated. 
Hadden and Swann note that more 
people watch MASH every week than 
political and nonpolitical, fundamen- 
talist and mainline, added together. For 
every American watching Jerry Falwell, 
five six are watching Phil Donahue. 
Alan Alda, Phil Donahue, Norman Lear 
(who incensed the evangelical use 
television) these are the real 
time are the 
commercials, the soaps, and many 
movies. Many commentators are willing 
acknowledge this reality, often 
enough celebrate it. But and large 
they are not very reflective about the 
difficult question how public morality 
formed pluralist society, nor 
overly concerned about the massive cul- 
tural pressure exerted the media 
seen Falwell interviewed 
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smug media personalities like Tom 
Snyder who seem think they can 
knock this redneck out the ring with 
few blockbuster references 
your morality other Falwell 
not political philosopher but has 
least given these matters little 
thought, which more than can say 
for his cliché-ridden interrogators. Cal 
Thomas, Moral Majority official (and 
former NBC correspondent) recently 
complained disgust about the press: 
they are dumber than you are. 
They ask predictable questions and they 
don’t understand the I’m 
forced agree. 

The second problem covering this 
cultural war that much bound 
with religion. America virtually 
unique among western industrial nations 
the vital role that religion continues 
play society. try understand 
America without paying attention re- 
ligion like trying understand con- 
temporary Africa without paying atten- 
tion colonialism. 

Yet peculiar developments both the 
history the churches and the edu- 
cated classes America have left most 
media people unprepared treat relig- 
ion seriously and knowledgeably. Con- 
sider the course descriptions and faculty 
bios the latest catalog from Colum- 
bia’s Graduate School Journalism. 
one surveys them carefully, one finds, 
besides the expected areas journalistic 
competence, references impressive 
range specific kinds expertise: 
constitutional law, consumer affairs, 
criminal justice, national politics, 
foreign policy, business and finance, 
energy, engineering, environmental pro- 
tection, music, movies, books, 
medicine, housing, health, race rela- 
tions, science, and chess. Not one direct 
reference religion. 

think that goes some way toward 
explaining why book like Prime Time 
Preachers, though only skims the sur- 
derstand why many journalists suffer 
culture shock when they encounter 
television evangelists. may even ex- 
plain why television evangelists suffer 
culture shock when they encounter 
many journalists. 


continued 
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Unshining hour 


Joe McCarthy and the Press 

Edwin Bayley 

The University Wisconsin Press. 
220 pp. $16.50 


PENN KIMBALL 


Nearly generation has passed since 
Senator Joseph McCarthy won the 
hearts and minds majority the 
American people, helped that pursuit 
the print and broadcast media. Mil- 
lions are alive today who never experi- 
enced firsthand what those days were 
like. The memories those still around 
who went through have begun dim 
with age. The voice the self-righteous 
heard again the land. the time 
ripe for book that spells out chap- 
ter and verse how McCarthyism was 
spread the press (though resisted 
few, without much luck) until McCar- 
thy, himself, overreached and did him- 
self in. How much credit the media also 
may deserve for his demise one the 
interesting questions carefully examined 
Edwin Bayley, who covered 
McCarthy for the Milwaukee Journal, 
paper that battled the senator every step 
his climb power. Now dean 
journalism the University Califor- 
nia Berkeley, Bayley pored over the 
microfilms 129 newspapers and 
tracked down old hands from the 
McCarthy beat document the per- 
formance the Fourth Estate. 

McCarthyism was aptly defined 
former President Harry Truman 
speech broadcast nationally from Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, November 14, 
1953: 


His name has taken dictionary mean- 
ing the world. And that meaning the 
corruption truth, the abandonment our 
historical devotion fair play. the 
abandonment due process law. the 
use the big lie and the unfounded accusa- 
tion against any citizen the name 
Americanism and security. the rise 
power the demagogue who lives un- 
truth; the spread fear and the destruc- 
tion faith every level our society. 


Truman’s words McCarthy were 


Graduate School Journalism. 


only small part twenty-minute 
speech, but the senator from Wisconsin 
demanded and received thirty minutes 
free radio and television time from all 
three major networks air reply. 
That’s the way went those times. 
McCarthy told the nation that the Tru- 
man administration had ‘‘crawled with 
Communists’’ and out the nation 
its The real definition 
McCarthyism, avowed, was getting 
rid Communists and suggested that 
the Eisenhower White House could use 
his help well. ‘‘The raw, harsh, un- 
pleasant fact that Communism 
McCarthy said, and predicted 
that would the central issue the 
next year’s congressional elections. 
Local papers, please copy. 

exchange like that was difficult 
evaluate without going behind the 
quotes, filling the missing back- 
ground, examining the personalities, 
and helping the reader interpret the 
meaning the charges and counter- 
charges. But when Joe McCarthy was 
rising power, was against the rules 
traditional journalism for reporters 
intrude that extent. United States 
senator said it, true not, was news. 


McCarthy understood exact- 
how manipulate such sys- 
tem his own advantage. 
played the wire services like trout. 
There were three them then, each 
fierce competition with the others 
move its copy first that the client 
would pick its version for the front page. 
Large metropolitan dailies were com- 
petition, too, and would replate every 
few hours for fresh headlines sell pa- 
pers the street putting still more 
pressure the wire-service reporters 
come with new leads. Since the pa- 
pers served the wires had differing 
(though mainly favorable) views 
McCarthy, the wire-service writers and 
rewriters strove for neutrality, keeping 
their dispatches free any touch 
editorial slant, real imagined. 
Bayley quotes John Steele, who 
covered the Senate for the United Press 
1950 and lost nearly twenty pounds 
doing it: was very little oppor- 
tunity those days break out the 
role being recording device for Joe. 


UPI 


McCarthy before the Senate Foreign Relations 


Sub-committee 1951, testifying against 
the nomination Philip Jessup 
member the U.S. delegation the United 


felt trapped. was the most difficult 
story ever had. There comparison 
anything else. bear terrible scar 
because that period. That feeling 
powerlessness was terrible. lived 
hours 

Wire reports also furnished the even 
more truncated content rip-and-read 
radio. Radio news had established itself 
prime source quick information 
during World War II. the heartland, 
where early editions the big-city pa- 
pers arrived hours after their news had 
gone stale, radio bulletins generated 
immediacy and excitement. That was 
Joe McCarthy’s dish. 

Bayley demonstrates conclusively 
that the issue which struck such re- 
sponsive chord the American psyche 
was one that McCarthy had actually 
only stumbled upon. had been bluf- 
fing from the start when claimed 
have list Communists working for 
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Nations. The senator from Wisconsin charged 
that Jessup had endorsed 

Far Eastern policy aimed giving 
recognition and aid the Communist Chinese. 


the U.S. government, and was surprised 
the instant surge political support. 
The populace was more than ready 
believe McCarthy’s charges, and the rap 
against the press Bayley’s book that 
failed intervene sufficiently ex- 
pose the fact that McCarthy usually 
lacked any solid evidence back his 
claims. Why America was ready 
believe and what the responsibility 
the press had been creating the cli- 
mate which McCarthy could 
flourish are questions unfortunately 
beyond the scope this book. 

Not all the press went along, 
course. McCarthy’s own state, the 
Madison Capital Times and the Mil- 
waukee Journal did their best expose 
him. Time magazine and Drew Pearson 
took him well. Alfred Friendly and 
Murray Marden The Washington 
Post, then the third-place paper capi- 
tal circulation, doggedly followed 
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McCarthy’s trail and set the record 
straight among other things, scrupu- 
lously supplying details and background 
information defense persons ac- 
cused McCarthy. That took lot 
space, and even though the Post was 
dire financial straits, Friendly wrote 
1977, paper vouchsafed those 
who covered the story good two col- 
umns day, grotesquely dispropor- 
tionate allocation the light its 
meager news space. There was other 
way provide coverage sort that let 
the reader decide the truth for 
(In contrast, The New York Times’s 
news stories, according Bayley, 
not the kind that would irritate 
McCarthy, written they were ... 
with puritanical adherence the prin- 
ciple objectivity. Times accounts 
McCarthy’s activities the Senate ran 
longer than those ahy other news- 
paper, but they did not tell readers what 
event meant why was happen- 

any event, once McCarthy had got- 
ten going, nothing seemed slow him 
down. The reason, Bayley thinks, that 
the only time McCarthy could conceiv- 
ably have been stopped the press was 
the very start. The one thing editors 
found hard believe was that United 
States senator would make all those 
charges without any evidence back 
them up. Eventually, the fall Joe 
McCarthy would trigger new skepti- 
cism well more analytical style 
covering the Washington scene. 

coincidence, the rise and fall 
Joe McCarthy took place the new 
medium television was bursting upon 
the American scene. When McCarthy 
first surfaced public notice with his 
Lincoln’s Birthday speech Wheeling, 
West Virginia, February 1950 
have here hand list 205 
there were fewer than million 
television sets American homes. 
the time Boston attorney Joseph Welch, 
special counsel the U.S. Army, took 
McCarthy’s measure June 1954 
(‘‘Until this moment, Senator, think 
never really gauged your cruelty your 
decency, sir?’’), the number sets 
had multiplied million. 

The senator had been quick sense 


television’s possibilities. 
like President Nixon years later,’’ 
writes Bayley, opportunities 
bypass the press and speak directly 
the public, eliminating the possibility 
interpretation and And weak 
were the defenses the print 
medium, broadcasting was even 
worse shape resist powerful voice 
from the seat government regulation. 

McCarthy’s initial notoriety coin- 
cided with the publication June 1950 
Red Channels, book written 
three former FBI agents that listed 151 
writers and artists who purportedly had 
helped advance ‘‘Communist objec- 
Together, McCarthy and Red 
Channels paralyzed broadcast execu- 
tives and agencies with such fear that 
the networks gave McCarthy free time 
the air almost for the asking. 


chairman the Permanent Sub- 
committee Investigations 
the Senate Committee Joint 

Operations, McCarthy called the shots 
permitting cameras into the hear- 
ings. When began hunt for subver- 
sives inside the Voice America 
1953, used the closed sessions the 
committee rehearse witnesses for the 
public show. arranged for the tes- 
timony wanted the public see and 
hear come during the two hours 
day that the hearings were covered 
TV. ‘‘These hearings marked McCar- 
thy’s debut television 
Bayley notes. Inflated ego occupa- 
tional hazard that activity, and what 
finally came between McCarthy and his 
public was his arrogance. would hap- 
pen again, Nixon. Perhaps the lesson 
that, the long run, the press and the 
public are most truly vulnerable the 
master underplay. (My observation, 
not Bayley’s, who earns his living 
California, after all.) 

should declare own involvement 
the subject McCarthy and the 
press. Joe McCarthy and were friends 
and fellow Marines the island 
Munda the South Pacific 1943. 
liked Joe, played poker with him, drank 
his medicinal brandy, and never heard 
him utter ideological thought, except 
say thought might like run for 
senator from Wisconsin some day. 


The best nineteen years 
the Columbia Journalism popular 
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Marine correspondent, one day wrote 
story about McCarthy riding the rear- 
gunner’s seat dive-bomber the 
squadron for which was the ground 
intelligence officer. The story didn’t 
mention his firing shot, since the mis- 
sion was milk-run drop bombs 
Japanese airstrip from which the planes 
had been evacuated the Marines ad- 
vanced the Solomon Islands. But Joe 
later parlayed the event into political 
poster portraying Tail Gunner Joe super- 
imposed sky full spinning, flam- 
ing Zeros. 

When Joe McCarthy rose the Sen- 
ate February 20, 1950, read his 
Wheeling speech into the record and 
went for six hours with more the 
same, was present aide Senator 
William Benton Connecticut. Benton 
was the first the Senate stand 
McCarthy, who dared Benton repeat 
his words outside the chamber, then 
sued Benton for libel unsuccessfully. 
The words wrote for Benton received 
less play than original story from the 
South Pacific about Joe. But they were 
the start the process which the 
Senate eventually censured the senator 
from Wisconsin. 

helped, unwittingly, the crea- 
tion the McCarthy myth and, unspec- 
tacularly, bringing him down. One 
moral that experience, for me, the 
danger instant judgment human 
character. (Other reporters, too, 
Bayley shows his book, found Joe 
likable companion.) Another lesson 
that human beings indeed change, 
and the nature that change suscep- 
rounded adoring claque, McCar- 
thy, without giving second thought, 
seemed take new and different 
character. 

didn’t give damn about Com- 
Marder told Bayley, ‘‘or any- 
thing else. was all game with Joe. 
He’d browbeat witness and then he’d 
and grin him and expect him 
friendly. That mischievous quality 
his was the hardest thing put into 
print, especially with the journalistic 
standards the 

What brought Joe down? Bayley 
points out that the famous Edward 
Murrow See Now program McCar- 


thy March 1954, came more than 
four years after the Wheeling speech. 
some ways the most remarkable 
thing about the program was that was 
Bayley writes. ‘‘Even the con- 
servative Republican newspapers had 
begun turn McCarthy. But 
television had been cowed the 
Red-baiters, the blacklisters, and the 
fearful sponsors that Murrow’s cautious 
courage seemed heroic.’’ One the 
reasons for the program’s impact, 
Bayley concludes, was Murrow’s stat- 
ure wartime radio reporter from 
London: national symbol was long 
last standing McCarthy. 


hubris which led McCarthy 
attack the Eisenhower wing 
his own party made more re- 
spectable oppose him. When at- 
tacked Eisenhower’s Secretary the 
Army for condoning subversives uni- 
form, the Army fought back accusing 
McCarthy seeking special treatment 
for draftee who was former consul- 
tant McCarthy’s investigating com- 
mittee, David Schine. retrospect, 
the episode seems ridiculous. But set 


the stage for more than six weeks 


daily televised hearings from Washing- 
ton during the spring 1954, running 
soap opera unpredictable actuality. 
NBC abandoned live coverage too 
expensive, but ABC and DuMont, 
independent network with ten affiliates, 
stuck with all the way. The print re- 
porters filed reams copy, too, but 
some their readers were now sharing 
the direct experience McCarthy 


action: bullying, sarcastic, rude, and, as_ 


characterized his confrontation with 
Joe Welch, cruel. Worse yet, full expo- 
sure undermined his waning credibility. 

coverage did McCarthy 
Jack Gould, then critic The New 
York Times, told Bayley recently. 
started laugh him. be- 
came joke, then bore. got tire- 

Lucky for us. 

Bayley makes brave try proving 
that the persistence small band 
critics the media made possible for 
the nation wake eventually. Com- 
forting thought. But his book not 
convincing that crucial point. 
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How enjoy the classics 


By Steve Alien 


Karamazov. In the very first chapter 
of Wir and Peace, Tolstoy bombands 
nty-two names = 
ated ones like Anna 


classics account for an infinitesimal 
share of the total-lessthan .001 
rcent. That's just a few thousa 
voks. Of those, under 100 my 
up the solid core. 
Why should you tackl 
classics? Why try to enjoy 


brer, Anatole and 
Don’t scurry for 
va The charac- 


readers for you. 


the required reading stigma, try 
them. Try them. And sry them. 

1. Homer: thad and Odyssey. 
The Adam and Eve of Western lit- 
erature. Read a good recent trans- 
lation, My favorite is by Robert 
Fitzgerald. 

2. Rabelais: Gargantua and 
Pantagruel. A Gargantuan romp. | 
recommend the Samuel Putnam 


translation. 


speare tumed out 37 plays. Some 
are flops, some make him the 
greatest writer ever. All offer gold. 


coming from, as we say, tead the 
books he once read and that 
impressed him. Shakespeare, for 
example, dipped into North’s trans- 
lation of Plutarch’s Lives for the 
plots of Julius Caesar, Antony and 
Cleopatra and Night’ 
Dream. It’s fun to know you're 
teading what he read. x 
Read about the author's time 
You are the product of your 
time. Any author is the product of 
his time. Knowing the history 


His best: “Hamlet” “Macbeth” and 
“Romeo and Juliet” (See them on 
the stage, too.) 

6. Charles Dickens: Pickwick 
Papers. No one can breathe life into 
characters the way Dickens can. 
Especially the inimitable Samuel 
Pickwick, Esq. 

7. Mark Twain: Huckleberry 
Finn. Maybe you had to read this 

in school. Well, climb back on that 


suggest three good re hemselves raft with Huck and Jim. You'll 
1. Classics Open up you , nfortable tt at he an ies Mall hel ee find new meaning this time. 
2. Classics help you gro} hyourown thes Of course, these few 
3. Classics help you undé understand suggestions hardly scratch 
your life, your world, yours Impor- the surface. 
That last one is the nance Don’t just dip 
classic can give you it!" too the your toe into the 
Steve Alien, televisws § yourself that you author, No deep waters of the | 
tell yous cam appreciate of almost any Like generations 
written neaq q The more you know you'll find yourself 
Most amazing and difficult an, was 
accomplished- still lycan't about an author's own invigorated to the 
your lap. experiences, the more marrow by thoughts 
— er. or you'll understand why and observations 
happened to us all- with vig bites he ear bet fo ey 
mment reading! Ir happened to read 
he teacher assigned Moby Dick \ and ends that are hidden in his work. 3. Geotiey 7 
short niboles. Awriter can’t help but reveal bury Tales. Thirty 
il a tow himself. Most of our surmises about pilgrimage swappifig whopps 
Be Lost. My to pouexpectto Shakespeare's life come from clues Don't be surprised if the 
| De found in his plays. meet here are like people you 
4 Nything Read the book agai in your life. 
cost me all the good things that can by? The 
come from learning to come to ts a % All classics bear rereading. If 4. Cervantes: Don Quixot Phe i, 
pu stay P first modern novel, about the 
terms with those special few books meet he more after you finish the book you're Id De h his “is ble diem” — f* 
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I've come back to Maby Dick mood - it then and there. It'll open up if 
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The Atlanta Story 


TO THE REVIEW: 


one many reporters who cover the At- 
lanta murders full-time, find Mitchell 
Shields’s article Atlanta 
September/October) disturbing. 
whole his analysis the challenges our 
working fair, but 
fraught with errors: 


nouncement the night Wayne 
Williams was questioned and later released 
implies must not have seen it. was any- 
thing but WSB-TV opened its 
11:00 broadcast saying authorities 
had warrant charging young man with ten 
counts murder, had searched his home, 
and were looking for him, possibly night 
job. 1:00 the station was airing 
promotional spots proclaiming, it, 
the big one, and you saw first Action 
(As turned out, the only accurate 
part WSB’s story concerned the search.) 
Shields states, week later, 
Williams would fact, the ar- 
rest came seventeen days later, June 21. 
police and FBI agents staked out the 
Williams home. Seldom were there more 
than handful. 

attributes the catch phrase 
tion used both reporters and police who 
tired slugging every file sheet 
number so-and-so Atlanta’s Missing and 
Murdered Black Children and Young 

fellow WXIA-TV reporter, Collin 
Seidor, who out ask people what 
they did think caused the never 
covered the Bowen Homes day-care-center 
tragedy. Two months later did ask several 
citizens for their theories the murders, but 
nothing about the unrelated boiler explosion. 
Shields’s statement that the 
local press either ignored homosexual 
connection the murders] played 
small’’ simply isn’t true. ABC-TV did not 
break the story Shields reports. According 
the ABC Atlanta bureau, its first story 
that subject aired April 1981. WXIA-TV 


led its newscast with lengthy explanation 
the connection four days earlier, April 
WGST radio aired similar story even ear- 
lier the same day, its second three months. 
Many reporters were aware that angle 
early February, but one (except 
WGST) aired printed anything until after 
gay rights groups complained publicly about 
sexual insinuations. 

Media excesses funerals (and there 
were many) were not the whole, 
avoided the print Shields 
states. Just try comparing the silence and 
consistent lighting video cameras the 
distraction motor-driven still cameras 
flashing their strobes mourners’ faces. 
the papers didn’t print many those 
pictures, but that small consolation 
grieving families. 


work cameraman [who] leaned the casket 
get this really neat shot the 
That might imply some that condoned 
the action when, fact, caused many 
leave and never come back. Moreover, 
Shields never interviewed me. admitted 
later that lifted the quote (only part it) 
out Los Angeles Times story Howard 
Rosenberg. 

Recently Guide researcher called 
check several quotes free-lance article 
they had purchased. find abhorrent that 
Magazine committed assess the perform- 
ance did not. 

PAUL CRAWLEY 
Reporter 


WXIA-TV 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Mitchell Shields replies: Yes, saw the WSB 
report Wayne questioning and, 
yes, despite its flamboyance, still consider 
guarded, only because Williams was not 
identified. Also, Crawley truly believes 
that the M&Ms tag was purely one con- 
venience, wonder his credulity. But 
aside from such differences judgment, and 
the catching truly egregious error 
calendar-counting, Crawley seems mainly 
concerned with two items, both which 
point serious problem doing piece 
like Atlanta 

That problem getting proper view 


activities. The print media leave behind 

fairly easy-to-check clippings; television has 
only hours upon hours videotape, video- 
tape that, unfortunately, had time view 
only part. For that reason, had de- 
pend the memory television critics, re- 
porters, and news directors for comments 
and those memories, seems, 
were not always 100 percent reliable. 
television critic related the Collin Seidor 
story me; then discussed during con- 
versation with WXIA’s news director. 
Perhaps the news director was trusting 
memory. any case, didn’t deny the 
story. Seidor himself was not available for 
interview while was researching 
piece. Likewise, the ABC involvement the 
release the homosexual ties story claim 
made the piece Bob Sirkin ABC) was 
with. 

whether the homosexual angle was 
played down was. Crawley’s own com- 
ment that information was known early 
February but ignored until April, when 
gay rights group started making noise, 
testimony that. 

Finally, sorry that was unable 
talk Crawley, whom also reach. 
the circumstances depended upon infor- 
mation from other reporters fill gaps 
reporters such Howard Rosen- 
berg. Crawley does not deny the quote at- 
tributed him; the remainder concerns 
newspaper cameramen and does nothing 
alter its meaning. think clear from the 
context story, Rosenberg’s, that 
Crawley was trying show how excessive 
felt some the media activity was. 


The editors reply: agree with Mr. Craw- 
ley that the quote from him, used iso- 
lation picture caption, could have been 
misinterpreted. was, are sorry. 


tu, UT! 


TO THE REVIEW: 


response needs made United 
Technologies’ full-page Septem- 
ber/October), which complains 
sion’s consistent portrayal American busi- 
nessmen unflattering light. pic- 
tured the floppynecked quiche nibblers 
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Find out what Walker Merryman, Anne Browder, Tom and Pam Jones 
have told dozens network broadcasters. Interview one these 
personalities for your radio station, newspaper magazine. 
America’s basic rights government regulation. 

And opportunity for your audience learn more about some today’s 
most controversial issues. 

arrange for write The Tobacco Institute, 1875 Eye Street, N.W. 
D.C. 20006. call our toll-free number. your chance 


Let our group tell you 
what they 
800-424-9876 
Institute 


who dream network says UT, 
businessmen are either blackguards 

they really want see putdown, cor- 
porate execs ought try watching the 
commercials their companies sponsor sell 
their products and services. You want 
Just try the housewife 
waltzing her sponge-mop across the glitter- 
ing kitchen floor. You want 
image? Try the boob car-owner getting his 
transmission repaired certified cretin. 
Want see fool? Try the schnook slipping 
the pennies he’s dropped all over the bank 
floor. You want dimwits? Try the grand- 
mother passing off frozen boneless chicken 
nuggets her grandchildren homemade. 
You want stereotypes? Try Indian braves 
getting their strength from the goodness 
maize. 

much American corporate market- 
ing, Americans all races, ages, and gen- 
ders are little more than self-indulgent nin- 
compoops. Until American business stops 
portraying Americans helpless defectives 
and mindless androids, one can muster little 
sympathy for the cruelly misperceived man- 
darin. 


JONATHAN EVAN MASLOW 
«New York, N.Y. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Sex Sacramento 


THE REVIEW: 

Hal Rubin’s article the Alan Robbins case 
Times Snared Summer Sex 
September/October) was full 
errors and omissions. 

First, the prominence the story was due 
its subject matter, not one 
vendetta. Robbins was mere 
but recent candidate for mayor 
Los Angeles and statewide antibusing 
leader. The initial complaint sexual ad- 
vances was covered, not 
but extensive stories that ran for days. 

don’t know whether the Times buried its 
own role its stories, but was not the only 
newspaper lead one day’s coverage with 
book far from since 
the book belonged state assemblyman 
who was alibi witness. Then there the 
incredible statement that the alleged behavior 
senator having sex with two under- 
age women was means unique 
the state covered the capitol 
for seven years and was unique me. 

Particularly unfair was Rubin’s conclusion 
that the jury evidently found the defense 


talked feel that Robbins was acquitted 
not because the jury believed the case was 
Times setup, but because his two accusers 
were weak witnesses who were picked apart 
skillful lawyer. 

None this deny the seriousness 
the ethical questions raised dealings be- 
tween the press and prosecutors. But before 
you reach the philosophical issues, you’ve 
got get the facts straight. 

BOB EGELKO 
Reporter 


The Associated Press 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Hal Rubin replies: Being recent candidate 


for mayor Los Angeles and anti-busing 


leader hardly incompatible with being re- 
garded either brash upstart. 

the day Times reporters testified about 
their role, the news peg the story 
pointment book was not news all, hav- 
ing been reported earlier the trial. The re- 
porters’ testimony was buried few gar- 
bled paragraphs the end the story. 

The contention attorney that 
the Times was out get him was only one 
several themes used the defense. was 
not intent indicate that that alone per- 
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suaded the jury acquit Robbins. 

For the record, seems noteworthy that 
the California Journal, independent 
monthly published Sacramento, referred 
its September issue the Times’s role 
producing witnesses against Robbins and 
stated, the press not become actively 
involved the search for evidence crimi- 
nal activity, Robbins would never have been 


forced stand trial.’’ The Journal also 


stated that the prosecution Robbins repre- 
sented ‘‘selective since other 
legislators had probably been involved ex- 
tracurricular sexual activities. 


The view from Free-lancia 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I’ve not yet decided whether Melissa Ludtke 
Lincoln’s article Free-Lance 
CJR, September/October) was encourag- 
ing reminder that I’m not alone many 
the problems trying make living from 
writing for newspapers and magazines, 
discouraging because re-emphasizes the 
realities the occupation. 

recently was advised the assistant 
editor magazine for physicians that she 
would consider proposed manuscript 
only speculation, that she could 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


past our editor, our editorial review board, 
and our advised her that will 
this when doctor agrees treat for 
disease speculation, and can pay him 
and when I’m cured. 

Thank you for your attention this 
alternately delightful and discouraging way 
life. BARBARA SCHERR TRENK 

Smithtown, N.Y. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


great, painful truth for one those 300 
who make living sorts writing 
for periodicals. 

Having learned the lessons your article 
mentioned through all too numerous law- 
suits, and all too many run-ins with egotisti- 
cal editors and rude and self-important pub- 
lishers, cannot deny healthy cynicism 
perception all magazines’ lack 
self-criticism. 

Which leads point out the one great 
omission your article. How, dear editors, 


you treat your free-lancers? 
JOHN PRESTON 
Portland, Me. 


The editors reply: pay seventeen cents 
word, plus expenses; sometimes more. 


pay acceptance and, the case com- 
missioned articles, offer kill fee equal 
one-third the full price. (If ask au- 
thor revise piece that have assigned 
and still doesn’t work our satisfaction, 
ordinarily raise the kill fee.) some- 
times edit heavily, but rule which was 
broken only once, our knowledge 
close collaboration with the author. 
times past committed many the crimes 
that free-lancers lay the door editors; 
sometimes lost manuscripts, and oc- 
casion took many months answer queries. 
would like think that have re- 
formed. 


United Way: exposé enough? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


There are some problems with Fred Fedler’s 
the United Way’’ 
September/October). 

When subscribed clipping service 
United Way Florida, assumed 
United Way sufficiently controversial 
that fair reporting would call for even 
balance pro and con stories. But the issue 
question not so.much whether United 
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sufficiently controversial subject 
Fedler’s standard. 

Certainly Fedler were subscribe 
clipping service for all philanthropies and 
have been involved with organization 
that briefly attempted this would find 
similar results. Newspapers run few stories 
philanthropies, and most them are 
promotional puffery. Many papers would 
like exposés, but this usually requires 
too much work for too little payoff. 

The not-for-profit sector not news 
beat, and most reporters are quite unknowl- 
edgeable about it. There have been many 
more attacks United Way than most 
charities part because one the 
few charitable organizations that has or- 
ganized opposition. But the writers these 
stories have generally been content report 
what critics are saying and, having rejected 
simplistic United Way boosterism, have 
failed comprehend the more subtle argu- 
ments that can made favor United 
Way. 

Fedler’s article certainly more than 
parroting the standard criticisms, and 
some his points are well taken. But 
has any conception the argument for 
United Way, not evident. And that gets 
problem journalism: the exposé po- 
tent; analysis is, comparison, impotent. 

WILLIAM BAKER 
New York, N.Y. 


Newsroom romantics 


TO THE REVIEW: 


toast! With beer, because can’t afford 
champagne, and Melvin Mencher 
(‘‘Romantics the Newsroom,’’ Septem- 
ber/October) for helping shatter some the 
myth-structure that perpetuates low wages 
for reporters. But while Mencher’s article of- 
fers good data base and kick the pants 
that need, perpetuates few myths that 
should not pass without comment. 

Journalists seem not want better wages? 
Nonsense. Every reporter know does. 

Respected because they’re underpaid? 
Nonsense. The public thinks we’re paid very 
well. reporters create that myth re- 
porting the big salaries network stars. 
wish were paid what people think get 
paid. 

the prestige journalists based 
commitment serving the 
Mencher says? Hardly. Trash collectors 
serve the public without prestige. Ours de- 
rives mainly from our influence and power. 
are not elite due money, but 
hobnob with elites government and busi- 
ness. And have some power. Even 
punk $10,000-a-year reporters can embarrass 


highly paid executives and sometimes get 
them fired. 

There more stake here than the 
salaries reporters. What happen the 
ability the news media serve the public 
well, the tighter economy squeezes re- 
porters out? It’s happening. real dollars, 
the pay getting worse, the exodus will 
accelerate. The reading public will rely ona 
press corps dwindling aggregate experi- 
ence, populated not idealists roman- 
tics, but suckers. 

all have attack the newsroom mys- 
tique, that mentality. there’s 
nothing honorable being labor exploiter, 
there’s nothing honorable being exploited 
labor. 


CRAIG WOLF 
Beacon, N.Y. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


trying pinpoint the reasons for low 
salaries newsrooms, Professor Melvin 
Mencher overlooks his colleagues con- 
tributing culprits. 

journalism education, through our 
support nonpaying but work-intensive in- 
ternships, have encouraged students place 
little value the work they do. Allow- 
ing student receive credit but salary 
for internship suggests that students enter- 
ing the field journalism should barter their 
skills and education rather than paid for 
them. 

one unpaid intern said shortly 
after she had accepted low-paying job with 
her internship sponsor, didn’t realize how 
low the salary was because had frame 
reference. After all, had just done the same 
job for nothing. when they offered 
money, looked like 

journalism education could 
much combat the low salaries instilling 
our students sense worth about their 
work. One way would our refusal give 
credit for nonpaying internships. 

could start with cyr, which the same 
issue that carried Professor Mencher’s article 
advertised just such unsalaried internship. 

THOMAS BERNER 
Assistant professor journalism 


The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pa. 


all over 


THE REVIEW: 
One curious thing about that its con- 
tributors and editors seem believe that 
tough reporting limited The New York 
Times, The Washington Post, and handful 
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Vital Statistic: 


The life insurance industry 
invested $26 billion 


nations economy last year. 


Because the state the econ- 
omy last year, capital investment 
was severely limited. Many tradi- 
tional sources investment funds 


were seriously eroded because 


adverse economic developments. 
The life insurance industry, never- 
theless, continued generate 
ongoing flow new investment 
capital derived from premiums 
paid 147 million life insurance 
policyholders and other sources. 
Last year, alone, invested 
over $26 billion new funds 
our nation’s economy. Altogether, 
our invested assets exceed $500 
billion. Today, the capital provided 
the life insurance industry flows 


into the far and wide corners 


America, financing more produc- 
tion, more employment, improved 
technology, and the product revo- 
lutions tomorrow. 

take pride long-standing 
history important source 
new capital which has provided 
many opportunities for economic 
growth that might not have existed 
without the investments the life 
insurance America. 
are major source funding 
for corporate bonds and commer- 
cial mortgages, and are com- 
mitted funding programs which 
will generate social and financial 
gains for our citizens and our 
country. We’re investing 
healthy America. 


ouncil 


For additional information the life insurance business, 
call collect: Washington, D.C.—Walter Bussewitz (202) 862-4064. 
New York City—Robert Waldron (212) 245-4198. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


other large dailies. Thus, because the 
population Inez, Kentucky, only 850, 
John Pearce (‘‘Hellzapoppin’ Martin 
July/August) finds the town 
unlikely site First Amendment bat- 

The true heroes journalism are not the 
Bob Woodwards and Carl Bernsteins men 
who had The Washington Post, team 
lawyers, and professional colleagues behind 
them and chance journalistic stardom 
front them but the Homer Marcums 
small towns across the nation. These editors 
and reporters risk their newspapers’ and their 
families’ survival the notion that public 
business ought made public. Then, 
rather than receiving applause support 
from colleagues, they are snubbed 
J-school professors and big-city papers. 

During two years semiweekly, 
faced problems typical small papers: de- 
nial access public records, ejection 
from public meetings, midnight phone calls, 
brick through the window (with note at- 
tached), cancellation ads, and the gossip 
that can kill you small town. Yet these 
things are not remarkable. papers that for 
years limited themselves accounts 
weddings and club proceedings, reporting 
school board meeting can expected 
met with hostility. 

might not have the big stories, but 
work twice hard for the tough small ones. 
Then, after writing the tough story, we’re 
often expected write six ten other stories 
with equal enthusiasm, edit our own work, 
write the heads, lay out the pages, and even 
deliver papers the newsstands. For this, 
collect maybe $150 week. The re- 
wards come knowing the people 
community and having creative freedom. 

could pay little more attention our 
small victories. 


LOIS NORDER 
Pleasantville, lowa 


Unbalancing act 


TO THE REVIEW: 


long ago wrote off playpen 
sophomoric lefties masquerading 
nalistic exorcisers. But for those the audi- 
ence who would yet look for serious 
enlightenment, may not inappropriate 
for publishers the right, such 
McGoff Grab’’ November/ De- 
cember 1979), mightn’t equally appro- 
priate target publishers the left? And, 
Richard Mellon Scaife’s foundations are 
legitimate targets because their en- 
thusiasm for causes the right (‘‘Citizen 


Scaife,’’ July/August), how about some 
those foundations the other side, the 
Warsh-Motts Sterns, Center for Inves- 
tigative Journalism or, how about really 
juicy one with all sorts media backing, 
ties, and outlets, the Institute for Policy 
Studies? 
Me, will hold breath until strikes 
such 
JAMES WHELAN 
Vice president and editor 
The Sacramento Union 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Electronic nightmare 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Regarding Fred Graham’s review Elec- 
tronic Nightmare: The New Communica- 
tions and Freedom 
thought had written book the blessings 
and dangers host new technologies 
communication, reporting concrete 
examples systems already place around 
the world. would not have known that from 
the review. 

Graham spends almost half lamenting 
the possible disappearance television 
journalism personalities the new media 
and discussing one his 
toward the world George Orwell. did not 
mention the first possibility; nor did men- 
predictions two and then only 
make specific point about emerging 
piece equipment. think there are too 
many serious concerns about various tech- 
nologies have them clouded scare 
words about Big Brother. 

did write whole chapters two-way in- 
teractive television Ohio; interactive tele- 
text Britain, France, and Canada; concerns 
about direct broadcast satellites here and 
Japan; and how Sweden protects its people 
from computers plus concluding chapter 
with ideas for social policy and legislation 
gain the blessings and avoid the dangers 
the new technologies. (Graham did discuss 
the longest chapter the book, which 
tried analyze the consequences for jour- 
nalism the move toward electronic 
newspaper. appreciated that.) 


JOHN WICKLEIN 
Bethesda, Md. 


Watergate Puerto Rico 


THE REVIEW: 


Rico’s Rising July/ Au- 
gust) went considerable lengths ques- 
tion the integrity the administration 
Puerto Rico Governor Carlos Romero- 
although conceded passing that 


the so-called Maravilla’’ controversy 
was exploited for purely partisan purposes 
political opponents the governor. Still, 
sums the whole affair ‘‘a local version 

not believe that there any justifica- 
tion for making such comparison. Three 
full years have passed since Cerro Maravilla, 
and nobody involved has been charged with 
anything, let alone convicted. Two federal 
grand juries and the Civil Rights Division 
the U.S. Department Justice sifted re- 
peatedly through the Cerro Maravilla evi- 
dence and found wrongdoing. 

Despite the ferocity with which reporters 
Tomas Stella and Manny Suarez sought 
discredit Governor and his 
administration, the Star November 1980 
neither published editorial finding the 
governor unfit for reelection, nor endorsed 
any his three opponents. 

Finally, since author Julia Preston men- 
tioned the attention’’ paid Cerro 
Maravilla the mainland media, citing only 
Time and The New York Times has 
run brief pieces its Puerto Rico stringer 
who happens Manny Suarez’’), few 
words are order concerning Puerto Rico 
coverage the mainland media. 

frequently true islands and col- 
onies (Puerto Rico both), the political cli- 
mate here fervently partisan, and few 
our journalists are exempt from its passions. 
stringers with axes grind succeeded 
inducing Time and The New York Times 
publish Cerro Maravilla stories. Yet de- 
spite the apparent potential for spectacular 
exposé, neither these prestigious publica- 
tions followed with detailed reports. 
Why? Because, opinion, both came 
the conclusion that all the sound and fury 
signified very little. 

The San Juan Star good newspaper. 
Two its veteran reporters went looking for 
local version Watergate’’ and came 
empty. That the bottom line, and must 
therefore object strenuously permit- 
ting itself used for the purpose be- 
smirching innuendo the good name the 
governor Puerto Rico. 

GEORGE MCDOUGALL 


Special aide the governor 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Deadline 


The editors welcome and encourage letters 
from readers. considered for publica- 
tion the January/February issue, letters 
the Review should received November 
19. Letters are subject editing for clarity 
and space. 
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Geologists say more than 50% 

all the oil ever discovered 
the United States still 
trapped underground the 
pores rocks. Now Texaco’s 
using enhanced recovery 
techniques force more 
that oil out meet your 
future energy needs. 


round 


The usual pumping methods 

just can't tap all the oil here the 
U.S. because much 
locked away the ground like water 
sponge, except the “sponge” 

often solid rock. With enhanced 
recovery techniques like steam- 


now recovering some 


flooding and carbon dioxide flooding, 


that oil. the years ahead, we'll 
trying even more advanced tech- 
niques recover more the 
energy you need, and recover 
more here home. 


You can trust the Star 
home and your car. 


ARA 


BRIEFINGS 


Let’s Pull the Plug PBS, Stephen 
Chapman, September 1981; 
Upscale, Downscale, Timothy Noah, 
The New Republic, August and 29, 
1981; The Private Reality Public 
Television, Larry Lee, Working Pa- 
pers, March/April 1981 


Alas, poor public broadcasting; knew 
well. congressional budget-slashing 
were not enough, current trend media 
criticism suggests that what E.B. White once 
envisioned ‘‘our Lyceum, our 
Chautauqua, our Minsky’s, and our Cam- 
has somehow instead developed per- 
sonality that only advertiser audi- 
ence could love. The critics, recent 
sampling shows, are far from united 
either the nature the problem appropri- 
ate solutions, but beneath their discordant 
voices warning theme seems clear. 
Tracing the history the funding PBS 
since the passage the Public Broadcasting 
Act 1967, Stephen Chapman, member 
the editorial board the Chicago Tribune, 
argues that erroneous attribute the 
network’s troubles inadequate finances 
lack broad public support, since these are 
merely symptoms its more essential fail- 
ure provide persuasive rationale for its 
own existence. News, public affairs, and in- 
terview programs commercial television 
are less informative and lot less drab 
than those PBS, Chapman contends, 


2 
< 
2 
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and points CBS’s recent five-part 
documentary U.S. defense proof that 
they can lot more penetrating well. 
Public television’s most popular offerings, 
reminds us, the soap 
(i.e., Masterpiece Theatre), have been sold 
cable company for marketing next year, 
while the operas and other arcana that have 
been attracting limited, upper-crust audi- 
ences will readily available soon 
number developing cable systems oriented 
the arts. Nor, Chapman’s view, Na- 
tional Public Radio’s position especially 
secure; deregulation, predicts, will bring 
stiffer competition that will eventually render 
NPR, too, obsolete. And goes: whatever 
narrow needs public broadcasting has met 
the past will, the author assures us, pro- 
vided for the future host other 
sources. The time has come, says, turn 
the damned thing off. 

the heart Chapman’s position, 
course, the libertarian challenge the 
very premise government subsidy upon 
which public television rests. But Chap- 
man worries about the independence and in- 
tegrity broadcasting system beholden 
Washington, Timothy Noah equally ner- 
vous about its increasing dependence cor- 
porate advertisers; Chapman complains 
that elitist programming has produced sys- 
tem much less than any such sys- 
tem has right be, Noah just con- 
vinced that programs broad appeal are, 


fact, contrary PBS’s function providing 
precisely the kind material that commer- 
cial systems won’t touch. Noah, staff wri- 
ter for The New Republic, charges PBS with 
nothing less than betrayal its noncom- 
mercial mandate. From subscription pitches 
pledge-week auctions, from donor ac- 
knowledgements corporate logos dis- 
played screen (with local company ad- 
dresses yet), the march toward commer- 
cialism, Noah notes, has been steady and 
sure, culminating this summer when Con- 
gress, softening the blow the Reagan cut- 
backs, decided allow ten the stations 
basis. Does anybody doubt what the outcome 
this paradoxical experiment will be? Cer- 
tainly not Noah, who dismayed the 
prospect commercial public television 
New York Times. Public television that not 
free commercialism, Noah asserts, not 
worth having all. 

Still another perspective offered 
Larry Lee, writer who has worked for both 
public and commercial radio and television 
stations. Unlike Chapman and Noah, Lee 
less concerned with the how and the who 
station funding than with what happens the 
money after comes in. Investigating the in- 
ternal operations WGBH Boston and 
KQED San Francisco, two the system’s 
favorite showcases, Lee discovered dis- 
heartening pattern waste, mismanage- 
ment, nepotism, and misguided priorities 
all which, says Lee, reflect crucial lack 
accountability any significant kind. The 
stations’ most disastrous misjudgment, Lee 
believes, has been the ambitious and overrid- 
ing drive produce distinctive programs for 
national distribution while neglecting public 
interest programs the local level. facing 
the realities financing, and increasing 
competition from other technologies, public 
television, Lee believes, must come rec- 
ognize that its best hope for survival put 
its main emphasis community service, 
where most properly belongs. the sta- 
tions themselves, the author suggests, that 
are the source their plight; they had better 
their own salvation well. 


Electronic Home News Delivery: 
Journalistic and Public Policy 
cations, Indiana University Foundation, 
June 1981. $50 


Astonishing may seem, recently 
1976 some percent American news- 
paper editors were indicating national 
survey that they had never heard elec- 
tronic home delivery systems for news. To- 
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day, course, this technological develop- 
ment dominates discussions 
throughout the industry, and the state 
blissful journalistic ignorance has been re- 
placed one future shock. Different 
deadlines, increased space, specialized audi- 
ences, added competition, new formulas for 
calculating advertising and circulation rates, 
altered relations with advertisers these are 
only some the more obvious, and more 
immediate, changes that reporters, editors, 
and publishers will grappling with the 
coming integration the new medium into 
conventional systems. Other, more profound 
professional concerns exist well, and 
number these were explored confer- 
ence sponsored the School Journalism 
and Center for New Communications In- 
diana University the fall 1980. This 
eighty-three-page transcript the confer- 
ence proceedings offers illuminating col- 
lection informed guesses, opinions, and 
views variety questions raised the 
accelerating revolution. 

Emphasizing the attractions the elec- 
tronic home delivery system medium 
both for advertising and for such tabular ma- 
terial sports results, stock quotations, 
movie listings, and the like, Douglas Watts, 
staff counsel the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, warns that news- 
papers don’t get into the electronic act fast, 
somebody else will and rather than 
fighting the cable companies and AT&T, 
believes, newspapers would better ad- 
vised think about investing cable sys- 
tems and explore the mutual benefits 
derived from partnership with the phone 
company distributing information. Ac- 
cording Herbert Terry, however, public 
interest advocate who has worked both for 
television reformer Nicholas Johnson and the 
National Association Broadcasters, néws- 
papers taking this path will have run stiff 


obstacle course: the broadcasting industry, 
predicts, will obstructionist and com- 
petitive; the FCC will probably involve itself 
licensing policies and technical standards; 
and the government quite likely come 
with rationale for regulating content. 
The legal intricacies such regulation, 
and the potential loss editorial control and 
tions, are examined greater detail 
House Subcommittee Communications 
counsel Edwina Dowell, who lucidly ex- 
plains the problems posed new informa- 
tion systems that challenge conventional dis- 
tinctions (between broadcasting and print, 
for example, between data processing and 


news). Quoting couplet one his stu- 
dents, broadcaster nor common 
carrier be, you don’t want regulated 
the Michael Botein, director 
the Media Communications Center New 
York Law School, speculates such mat- 
ters how ownership information, 
copyright, libel, privacy, obscenity, and 
equal time may dealt with the new 
medium. 


hovering question the bottom 

line addressed telecommunica- 

tions economist Alan Pearce, whose 
overview capital investment, potential 
revenues, and costs software leads him 
the inescapable conclusion that dice are 
loaded favor the big Pearce also 
exhorts journalists acquire background 
regulation, since sure 
headlines, government policies are the 
way. The Newspaper Advertising Bureau’s 
Albert Gollin sees hopeful signs for the sur- 
vival American newspapers the experi- 
ence Britain, where users electronic 
systems tend give priority entertainment 
and games. Indeed, point made frequently 
throughout the conference that, far from 
superseding traditional newspapers, elec- 
tronic systems can expected perform 
best superficial levels (for example, 
headline service), thus leaving the print 
medium the in-depth investigations, 
analysis, and commentary for which 
well suited. 

One refreshingly skeptical view this 
Gerald Haslam, director videotex ser- 
vices Canada’s Southam Newspapers. 
Demonstrating impressive familiarity 
with the various operation around 
the world, Haslam declares that has yet 
see one that makes any money mostly, 
suggests, because those who have gotten into 


the electronic home delivery news business 
have done for the less-than-ideal reason 
self-protection. Complementing Haslam’s 
remarks detailed and descriptive 
report from the walking 
namely, James Ottaway, 
Jr., president Ottaway Newspapers, 
subsidiary Dow Jones, which has been 
experimenting Danbury, Connecticut, 
with news and advertising service 
standard television channel leased from the 
Teleprompter cable company. For Ottaway, 
the most interesting lesson the Danbury 
experiment that the prime interest 
viewers not national wire news even 
Dow Jones stuff, but rather items local in- 
terest such job listings, store specials, and 
garage sales. loftier, more idealistic, ap- 
proach taken Richard Gray, director 
Indiana’s School Journalism, his dis- 
cussion the implications the new infor- 
mation technology for American democracy. 
Keenly aware the social fragmentation 
that could result highly specialized and 
individualized data replace the shared infor- 
mation that has historically given newspaper 
readers sense community, Gray strongly 
urges industry planners address the threat 
before too late and shape the new 
medium ways that will better serve society 
and the democratic process. 

Southam’s Haslam drily notes, among 
the few groups making profit home in- 
formation delivery systems are those spon- 
soring conferences like this one but his 
way diminishes the profitability 
the conference itself both those who 
deliver the news and those who receive it. 
Besides the obvious salutary value partici- 
pants that the airing issues generally pro- 
vides, the proceedings afford fascinating 
glimpse industry transition, trying its 
best keep its footing rapidly shifting 
ground. G.C. 
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Born out fire and ice more than hundred 
million years ago. Every diamond unique. 
But diamond this large even more precious. 


one and quarter carat diamond bracelet shown enlarged for detai forever. Beers 


She wear Ming vase Boheme 
Until you see the look her eyes. 
THE DIAMOND 
RARE GIFT. 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


CITY LIMITS MAGAZINE. DISPLACE- 
ment? Gentrification? Find out what’s hap- 
pening New York City’s neighborhoods. 
$9.00/10 issues. $1.00 sample copy. CITY 
LIMITS, 424 West 33rd Box New York, 
10001 


RARE NEWSPAPERS! EARLY, HISTORIC, 
from 1644 through the Civil War era. Fascinating 
reading, genuine and historic. Extensive catalog 
$1. Hughes’, 2410 North Hills Drive, 
Williamsport, 17701 


TIME BOMB, NUCLEAR READER FROM 
The Progressive. articles nuclear power, 
weapons, secrecy. Includes H-bomb 
$3.50 from: Nukewatch, Dept. 315 
Gorham, Madison, 53703. 


ENERGY AND ENVIRONMENT MEDIA 
Catalog. For copy our current listing and des- 
cription films, video, and books nuclear 
power, strip mining, chemical spraying, atomic 
weapons, appropriate technology and other vital 
issues, send Green Mountain Post, Box 
229B, Turners Falls, MA 01351. 


Read first hand account life Florida boy’s 
reform school. Long Time, Glee, hardback 
only $5.80 total. order: Magenheim, P.O. 
Box 14291, Gainesville, 32604 


WAYS SEE THROUGH PEOPLE. 
Vernon Howard’s practical new guide. $1. New- 
life, Box 684-JR, Boulder City, 89005 


WHAT’S BETTER THAN DICTIONARY? 
Spell fast Acropolis Books Ltd. rules, 
pronunciations, definitions, symbols. Simply 
25,000 words organized common subjects. 
$7.50 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Dept 
CJ121 P.O. Box 14472 Chicago, 60614 


GAY, BUT MARRIED ... YOU ARE NOT 
alone. Subscribe to: Men and Wife Newsletter, 
2505-A, Champaign, 61820. $9/year. 
confidential newsletter for mixed-orientation mar- 
riages. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ELECTRONIC NEWSPAPER LESS THAN 
$5,000 starts your newspaper electronic jour- 
nalism with local cable company. For informa- 
tion write VISCOM, P.O. Box 1470, Pittsfield, 
01202. 


COLLECTORS 


STAMP COLLECTORS: FREE WORLDWIDE 
packet with requests for stamps sent approval. 
Lewis, Dept. CJR, Box 28470, Washington, DC 
20005. 


EDUCATION 


ACCREDITED GRADUATE DEGREE PRO- 
grams Mail Reference Guide. Educational Re- 
search Associates, Atlanta Research Center, P.O. 
Box 723374, Atlanta, 30339. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


LOCAL AFFILIATES BEING SELECTED 
for expansion leading U.S. travel magazine. 
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Presently reaching 1,200,000 readers weekly 
regional editions. Excellent profitability and man- 
agement training provided. Contact: Roger 
Thrailkill, TRAVELHOST Magazine, P.O. Box 
31768, Dallas, 75231. 800/527-1782. 


USE YOUR FOREIGN LANGUAGE GET 
better job. Comprehensive, factual book; $6. 
Columbia Language Services, Dept. 29, P.O. Box 
28365, Washington, 20005. 


CHANGE JOBS. CHANGE THE WORLD! 
Every year, COMMUNITY JOBS, monthly 
journal, lists over 2,000 job and internship open- 
ings social change work nationwide. Work 
job you can believe in! Just send $2.00 for sam- 
ple issue. Write: COMMUNITY JOBS, Box 102, 
1520 16th St. NW, Washington, 20036. 


ARE LOOKING FOR QUALIFIED AND 
competent professionals for reporter and copy 
editor positions. Send resumes Ted Warmbold, 
Executive Editor, San Antonio Light, Box 161, 
San Antonio, 78291. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES! FREE 
transportation! Complete information plus Di- 
rectory 200 companies employing thousands 
worldwide! Send $3.00. OPPORTUNITIES, Box 
29232-JR, Indianapolis, Indiana, 46229. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, UNITED 
Kingdom: young men and women journalists, 
33, print and electronic media, interested 
Study and experience American communica- 
tions, inquire about Commonwealth Fund Hark- 
ness Fellowships, One East 75th Street, New 
York, 10021 


GAMES 


FASCINATING NEW, NON- 
competitive communications game/process/sys- 
tem. Send for free Sampler, order com- 
plete sets $35 each, pre-paid. Money back not 
satisfied. Eos, Box 3655, Vancouver V6B 3Y8, 
Canada. 


EDUCATIONAL FAMILY BOARDGAMES 
about cooperation, mother nature and human val- 
ues: Nectar Collector, Back the Farm, Save the 
Whales, Dam Builders, Madison Avenue, 
Chicken Every Plot! Free Catalog. Animal 
Town Game Co., P.O. Box 2002, Santa Barbara, 
93120. 


GIFTS 


SOLID BRONZE PAPERWEIGHTS: GREAT 
Seal the Confederacy, bronze-relief portrait 
General Forrest, General Lee 
Jackson. $11.45 each postpaid. Three more 
$9.95 each postpaid. Jane Baxendale, Sculptor, 
4114CJ Sneed, Nashville, 37215 


HEALTH 


FINGERNAIL FUNGUS? INEXPENSIVE 
natural cure. Send $10 to: HMC, Box 325-M, 
Rocky Hill, 08553 


SURVIVORS PSYCHIATRIC ASSAULT 
request assistance exposing abusive techniques. 
Mental Patients Alliance, Box 1012, Oswego, 
13126. (315) 947-5822. 


HOME RENTAL/EXCHANGE 


SABBATICAL? HOUS- 
ing worldwide. 18J Darwood 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10553. 


MERCHANDISE 


NAVAJO STERLING AND TURQUOISE 
jewelry, handcarved kachinas, pottery, rings, etc. 
Brochure. The Blue Wind, Box 13, Golden, 
80401 


DISCOUNT PRICES! ACME AND 
pion juicers, negative ion generators, Snugli baby 
carriers, water distillers, non-leather wallets. 
Body rollers, hand and electric flour mills and 
more. Wholesale and retail. Send stamp for 
brochure. NEW AGE PROVISIONS, Box 101 
JR, Chester, 07930 


UNIQUE BOOKMARK TIRED EYES 
reader: points line reading stopped. Paperback, 
9%. Other sizes available. $2.00 
each, postage paid. (Ideal Gift). Edward W. 
LeRoy, 45-25 Kennedy Blvd., North Bergen, N.J. 
07047 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNLESS YOU LISTEN CAREFULLY, YOU 
cannot hear God’s guidance. Friends 
(Quakers) worship together silence, letting God 
move through and with us, sharing pres- 
ence and God’s messages. Come worship with us. 
Write for and Friends General 
Conference, Dept. 1520 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, 19102. 


BACK SUFFERERS: I'LL PAY YOU FOR 
details about the relative effectiveness different 
back practitioners treating your back problem. 
Art Sobel, One West 85th Street, New York, 
10024 


TABLE. WALLET-SIZED CARD 
for figuring 15% tips. $1. Rithmetics, Box 720 
Dept. Tillamook, 97141. 


FREE CATALOGUE HAVE PEOPLE- 
feeders and birdfeeders. Austrian backscrubbers, 
things for the recreation room and home bar, qual- 
ity gift and decor items. Fresh ideas from the 
Armchair Emporium Ltd. 825 Surrey Ln. Dept. 
CJ1, Algonquin, 60102. 


LOTTERY INFORMATION. FREE DETAILS 
your chance million. Crestline, Box 1375, 
Pt. Angeles, Wa. 98362 


NEWS TABOOS NEEDED. ONE NEWS- 
paper mention snakes. Another bars words 
politician. Modest honorarium for each valid case 
reported; name publication and give 
background. Publisher’s Notes, CJR, Box 700A 
Journalism Building, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 10027 


REAL ESTATE 


acre! Homesites, farming, vacationing, invest- 
ment! Buyer’s plus nationwide list- 
ings $3.00. Surplus Lands, Box 19107-JR, 
Washington, 20036. 


continued 
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CLASSIFIED 


MARKET! 
MARKET! 


Whether selling, looking buy, seeking employment jour- 
nalism, making important announcement the journalism com- 
munity consider the marketplace the COLUMBIA JOURNALISM 
REVIEW Classifieds. 

For word you can reach 91,600 potential buyers and sellers. 
(On the average, subscribers pass their copy along 2.7 other 
people, making total 91,600 actual readers each issue.) 
reach them our January/February classifieds, just fill out and return 
this coupon before November 20th. 

Please check the heading under which you would like see your 
listing: 


Employment Opportunities 
Situations Wanted 

Business Opportunities 
Seminars/Conferences/Workshops 
Books/Publications 

Services 

Health 

Travel 

Home Rental/Exchange 
Merchandise 

Looking Buy 

For Sale 

Other 


COPY: 


NOTE: There 10-word minimum. Zip codes count one word. 


P.O. Box and telephone numbers each count two words. For CUR 
box service, add $3.50. 


The first line about characters will capitalized. Punctua- 
tion and spaces between words count one character. 


ALL ADS MUST PREPAID. 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 


MAIL TO: Classifieds, 700A Journalism Building 
Columbia University, New York, 10027 


CLASSIFIED 


RECIPES 


HOME-MADE MIX RECIPES AND WHAT 
with them. Send Cabin Creek Kitchen, 
Box 131, Cowley, Alberta, Canada 


SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING MANU- 
scripts, theses, letters. Georgine Meyer, Box 425, 
Mendham, 07945 (201) 543-4286. 


WIDE NECKTIES NARROWED (OR 
state width). Send three ties and $12.50 SLIM 
TIES COMPANY, Dept. Monterey, San 
Francisco, 94131 


FOR REDESIGN, NEW LOGOS, SPECIAL 
sections, new formats, layout, type specification, 
circulation enhancement, design critiques, and 
staff training, call write: AMERGRAPHICS 
URBAN, INC., P.O. Box 571052, Miami, 
33157; (305) 248-5434. The creative consulting 
and editorial design experts specializing precise 
visual communications for the newspaper indus- 
try. Ask for Alan Urban, President and Creative 
Director. 


SOCIETIES 


MARTIN BUBER SOCIETY: DAVID LIEB- 
man, 714 East Washington, Orlando, FL 32801 


BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. INFORMA- 
tion: CJR, Box 409, Coopersburg, 
18036. 


T-SHIRTS, BUTTONS 


CUSTOM SCREEN PRINTED SHIRTS, CAPS, 
posters, bumperstickers. Quantity discounts. Call 
write: Off Our Backs Tee Shirts 112 Kearney 
Street, Paterson, 07522 (201) 956-1166 


BUTTONS: ‘‘THE MORAL MAJORITY 
‘‘The New Right preaches the old 
wrongs,’’ the Generals: General Elec- 
tric, General Foods, General Dynamics, General 
50¢ each. Free catalogue. Donnelly/Colt, 
Box 271CJ New Vernon, N.J. 07976 


TRAVEL 


INTRODUCING THE INFORMER: 
Information Moscow. 500 page reference/travel 
handbook Moscow. VIP names, numbers, 
addresses, maps, tips for business pleasure 
traveler. $11.95 postpaid. Order direct: U.S. In- 
formation Moscow, CJ-2300 Leghorn St., 
Mountain View, California 94043. 


AVOID EXPENSIVE HOTELS. THE 
and Breakfast Agency Directory’’ details or- 
ganizations offering rooms throughout North 
America, Hawaii, Great Britain. Quality, inex- 
pensive accommodations cities villages. 
$3.95. BENSEN’S INC., Box 118 Burlington, 
Vt. 05402 


VIDEO/TAPES 


HUGE 16MM, SUPER VIDEO CATALOG: 
$1.00 All ratings! Thunderbird Dept. CJR, Los 
Angeles, 90065. 


TAPE USERS DELIGHT, CLEANS 
gum residues safely! $3.98 postpaid. 
Guaranteed. Tronetics, 433 E. Main, Suite 5, 
Ventura, 93001. 


GODEL, ESCHER, BACH. ALL MUSICAL 
examples two high quality Dolby/stereo cas- 
settes. $9.95 75¢ postage. Senoi, 2490 Chan- 
ning Way 503, Berkeley, 94604 


WANTED BUY 


WANTED: USED PHOTO COPIER, PRE- 
ferably for $400 less for use very small 
office. Box C47, CJR, 700A Journalism Building, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 10027 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 
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The shortest route paved with orchids. 


the only direct flights from Dallas/ 
Ft.Worth Tokyo (and cities 
savings 1156 miles. 
And since our Great 
Circle Route thoughtfully 
avoids the confusion 
Los Angeles, the only inter- 
offer are the 
nature what you see above. 


Tokyo Seattle 
Bangkok Th ai 


How man was meant 


7 = 
4 


Oil natural liquid energy-storage 
system. produced burying 
undecomposed organic matter under 
hundreds tons pressure for 

200 million years. Prudence dictates that 
use sparingly. 


Which the fundamental advantage 
Dr. Rudolph compression ignition 
engine. 


The engine can have all the air wants, 
but only enough fuel accomplish the 
hand. idle, that can low 
tablespoons hour. Although very 
efficient, also very slow and heavy. 


address these disadvantages, 
introduced the lightest 4-cylinder Diesel 
ever produced. wider power band 

and substantially improved performance 
were provided new swirl-chamber, 
aluminum cylinder head. 


all you want prudent, all Diesels 
should passing interest. you're 


interested passing too, there only 
one choice. 


The Rabbit Diesel. Also known the 
best mileage car 


*EPA estimated [45] mpg highway 
estimate. (Use for 
comparisons. Your mileage may vary 
with weather, speed, and trip length. 
Actual highway mileage will probably 
less.) 


¥ 
The 


Medfly Finds Cause For Worry 


Daily Sun/Post (San Clemente, Calif.) 9/1/81 


= ‘ The Sait Lake City Track Club’s All-Women’s 10,000-meter 
_. race is scheduled Saturday at 8 a.m. at Sugarhouse Park. 
The entry fee is $4 with shirt or $1 without. 
The Salt Lake Tribune 8/27/81 


Highland Park (\ll.) News 7/30/81 


Navy Finds Dead 
The demise makes Wash- 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 8/8/81 


set fall practice Are Demoted After Escapes 


The New York Times 8/15/81 


The Washington Post 9/18/81 


Los Angeles Times 8/10/81 3 af 4 
Coed Climbing 


Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News 8/10/81 


The (Ottawa, Canada) Citizen 6/27/81 


Fried chicken cooked| 

Helps Disable Man 


The Clayton (Georgia) News Daily 


Guyer’s widow 
rules out plans 


Giséle Berger, the kitchen Bonne Table, 


with display the raw materials she uses for 
Plain Dealer 4/28/81 er innovative seafood specialties. Food & Wine 8/81 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address. 


Che Low 
; 
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Warden and Aide Rikers 
replace 
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send gift Martell the call 800-528-6 


The Garneat uv Co NY. NY. 198 
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